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Che Small House at Allington, 
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CITAPTER XLIX. 


PREPARATIONS FOR GOING. 
a 
AMMA, read that letter.” 

It was Mrs. Dale’s eldest 
daughter who spoke to her, 
and they were alone toge- 
ther in the parlour at the 
Small House. Mrs. Dale 
took the letter and read * 

, it very carefully. She then 
put it back into its enve- 
lope and returned it to Bell. 

“It is, at any rate, a 
good letter, and, as I be- 
lieve, tells the truth.” 

“T think it tells a little 
more than the truth, mam- 
ma. As you say, it is a 
well-written letter. He 

’ always writes well when 
= > he is in earnest. But 
= ; 3 eee. yet ¥ 

ee Fi 7 “Yet what, my dear?” 

«‘ There is more head than heart in it.” 

“If so, he will suffer the less; that is, if you are quite resolved in 
the matier.” 

“ T am quite resolved, and I do not think he will suffer much. He 
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would not, I suppose, have taken the trouble to write like that if he did 
not wish this thing.” 

“Jam quite sure that he does wish it, most earnestly; and that he 
will be greatly disappointed.” 

“As he would be if any other scheme did not turn out to his satis- 
faction; that is all.” 

The letter, of course, was from Bell’s cousin Bernard, and containing 
the strongest plea he was able to make in favour of his suit for her hand. 
Bernard Dale was better able to press such a plea by letter than by spoken 
words. He was a man capable of doing anything well in the doing of 
which a little time for consideration might be given to him; but he had not 
in him that power of passion which will force aman to eloquence in asking 
for that which he desires to obtain. His letter on this occasion was long, 
and well argued. If there was little in it of passionate love, there was 
much of pleasant flattery. He told Bell how advantageous to both their 
families their marriage would be; he declared to her that his own feeling 
in the matter had been rendered stronger by absence; he alluded without 
boasting to his past career of life as her best guarantee for his future 
conduct; he explained to her that if this marriage could be arranged there 
need then, at any rate, be no further question as to his aunt removing 
with Lily from the Small House; and then he told her that his affection 
for herself was the absorbing passion of his existence. Had the letter been 
written with the view of obtaining from a third person a favourable verdict 
as to his suit, it would have been a very good letter indeed ; but there was 
not a word in it that could stir the heart of such a girl as Bell Dale. 

“ Answer him kindly,” Mrs. Dale said. 

“ As kindly as I know how,” said Bell. ‘I wish you would write the 
* letter, mamma.” 

“T fear that would not do. What I should say would only tempt him 
to try again.” 

Mrs. Dale knew very well,—had known for some months past,—that 
Bernard’s suit was hopeless. She felt certain, although the matter had 
not been discussed between them, that whenever Dr. Crofts might choose 
to come again and ask for her daughter’s hand he would not be refused. 
Of the two men she probably liked Dr. Crofts the best; but she liked 
them both, and she could not but remember that the one, in a worldly 
point of view, would be a very poor match, whereas the other would, in 
all respects, be excellent. She would not, on any account, say a word to 
influence her daughter, and knew, moreover, that no word which she 
could say would influence her; but she could not divest herself of some 
regret that it should be so, 

“T know what you would wish, mamma,” said Bell. 

‘**T have but one wish, dearest, and that is for your happiness. May 
God preserve you from any such fate as Lily’s. When I tell you to write 
kindly to your cousin, I simply mean that I think him to have deserved a 
kind reply by his honesty.” 
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“Tt shall be as kind as I can make it, mamma; but you know what 
the lady says in the play,—how hard it is to take the sting from that 
word, ‘no.’” Then Bell walked out alone for a while, and on her return 
got her desk and wrote her letter. It was very firm and decisive. As for 
that wit which should pluck the sting “from such a sharp and waspish 
word as ‘no,’” I fear she had it not. “It will be better to make him 
understand that I, also, am in earnest,” she said to herself; and in this 
frame of mind she wrote her letter. “ Pray do not allow yourself to think 
that what I have said is unfriendly,” she added, in a postscript. “I know 
how good you are, and I know the great value of what I refuse; but in 
this matter it must be my duty to tell you the simple truth.” 

It had been decided between the squire and Mrs. Dale that the 
removal from the Small House to Guestwick was not to take place till 
the first of May. When he had been made to understand that Dr. Crofts 
had thought it injudicious that Lily should be taken out of their present 
house in March, he had used all the eloquence of which he was master to 
induce Mrs. Dale to consent to abandon her project. He had told her 
that he had always considered that house as belonging, of right, to some 
other of the family than himself; that it had always been so inhabited, 
and that no squire of Allington had for years past taken rent for it. 
“‘ There is no favour conferred,—none at all,” he had said; but speaking 
nevertheless in his usual sharp, ungenial tone. 

“ There is a favour, a great favour, and great gencrosity,’ Mrs. Dale 
had replied. ‘ And I have never been too proud to accept it; but when 
I tell you that we think we shall be happier at Guestwick, you will not 
refuse to let us go. Lily has had a great blow in that house, and Bell 
feels that she is running counter to your wishes on her behalf,—wishes 
that are so very kind!” 

“No more need be said about that. All that may come right yet, if 
you will remain where you are.” 

But Mrs, Dale knew that “all that” could never come right, and 
persisted. Indeed, she would hardly have dared to tell her girls that she 
had yielded to the squire’s entreaties. It was just then, at that very time, 
that the squire was, as it were, in treaty with the earl about Lily’s 
fortune ; and he did feel it hard that he should be opposed in such a way 
by his own relatives at the moment when he was behaving towards them 
with so much generosity. But in his arguments about the house he said 
nothing of Lily, or her future prospects. 

They were to move on the first of May, and one week of April was 
already past. ‘Te squire had said nothing further on the matter after 
the interview with Mrs. Dale to which allusion has just been made. He 
was vexed and sore at the separation, thinking that he was ill-used by the 
feeling which was displayed by this refusal. He had done his duty by 
them, as he thought; indeed more than his duty, and now they told him 
that they were leaving him because they could no longer bear the weight 
of an obligation conferred by his hands. But in truth he did not under- 
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stand them; nor did they understand him. He had been hard in his 
manner, and had occasionally domineered, not feeling that his position, 
though it gave him all the privileges of a near and a dear friend, did not 
give him the authority of a father or a husband. In that matter of 
Bernard’s proposed marriage he had spoken as though Bell should have 
considered his wishes before she refused her cousin. He had taken upon 
himself to scold Mrs. Dale, and had thereby given offence to the girls, which 
they at the time had found it utterly impossible to forgive. 

But they were hardly better satisfied in the matter than was he; 
and now that the time had come, though they could not bring themselves 
to go back from their demand, almost felt that they were treating the 
squire with cruelty. When their decision had been made,—while it had 
been making,—he had been stern and hard to them. Since that he had 
been softened by Lily’s misfortune, and softened also by the anticipated 
loneliness which would come upon him when they should be gone from 
his side. It was hard upon him that they should so treat him when he 
was doing his best for them all! And they also felt this, though they 
did not know the extent to which he was anxious to go in serving them. 
When they had sat round the fire planning the scheme of their removal, 
their hearts had been hardened against him, and they had resolved to 
assert their independence. But now, when the time for action had come, 
they felt that their grievances against him had already been in a great 
measure assuaged. ‘This tinged all that they did with a certain sadness; 
but still they continued their work. 

Who does not know how terrible are those preparations for house- 
moving ;—how infinite in number are the articles which must be packed, 
how inexpressibly uncomfortable is the period of packing, and how poor and 
tawdry is the aspect of one’s belongings while they are thus in a state of dis- 
location? Now-a-days people who understand the world, and have money 
commensurate with their understanding, have learned the way of shunning 
all these disasters, and of leaving the work to the hands of persons paid 
for doing it. The crockery is left in the cupboards, the books on the 
shelves, the wine in the bins, the curtains on their poles, and the family 
that is understanding goes for a fortnight to Brighton. At the end of 
that time the crockery is comfortably settled in other cupboards, the 
books on other shelves, the wine in other bins, the curtains are hung on 
other poles, and all is arranged. But Mrs. Dale and her daughters 
understood nothing of such a method of moving as this. The assistance 
of the village carpenter in filling certain cases that he had made was 
all that they knew how to obtain beyond that of their own two servants. 
Every article had to pass through the hands of some one of the family ; 
and as they felt almost overwhelmed by the extent of the work to be 
done, they began it much sooner than was necessary, so that it became 
evident as they advanced in their work, that they would have to pass 
a dreadfully dull, stupid, uncomfortable week at last, among their boxes 
and cases, in all the confusion of dismantled furniture. 
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At first an edict had gone forth that Lily was to do nothing. She 
was an invalid, and was to be petted and kept quiet. But this edict soon 
fell to the ground, and Lily worked harder than either her mother or 
her sister. In truth she was hardly an invalid any longer, and would 
not submit to an invalid’s treatment. She felt herself that for the present 
constant occupation could alone save her from the misery of looking back, 
—and she had conceived an idea that the harder that occupation was, the 
better it would be for her. While pulling down the books, and folding 
the linen, and turning out from their old hiding-places the small long- 
forgotten properties of the household, she would be as gay as ever she 
had been in old times. She would talk over her work, standing with 
flushed cheek and laughing eyes among the dusty ruins around her, 
till for a moment her mother would think that all was well within her, 
But then at other moments, when the reaction came, it would seem as 
though nothing were well. She could not sit quietly over the fire, with 
quiet rational work in her hands, and chat in a rational quiet way. Not 
as yet could she do so. Nevertheless it was well with her,—within her 
own bosom. She had declared to herself that she would conquer her 
misery,—as she had also declared to herself during her illness that her 
misfortune should not kill her,—and she was in the way to conquer it. 
She told herself that the world was not over for her because her sweet 
hopes had been frustrated. The wound had been deep and very sore, but 
the flesh of the patient had been sound and healthy, and her blood pure. 
A physician having knowledge in such cases would have declared, after 
long watching of her symptoms, that a cure was probable. Her mother 
was the physician who watched her with the closest eyes; and she, though 
she was sometimes driven to doubt, did hope, with stronger hope from 
day to day, that her child might live to remember the story of her love 
without abiding agony. 

That nobody should talk to her about it,—that had been the one 
stipulation which she had seemed to make, not sending forth a request to 
that effect among her friends in so many words, but showing by certain 
signs that such was her stipulation. A word to that effect she had spoken 
to her uncle,—as may be remembered, which word had been regarded 
with the closest obedience. She had gone out into her little world very 
soon after the news of Crosbie’s falsehood had reached her,—first to 
church and then among the people of the village, resolving to carry her- 
self as though no crushing weight had fallen upon her. The village 
people had understood it all, listening to her and answering ker without 
the proffer of any outspoken parley. 

“Lord bless ’ee,” said Mrs. Crump, the postmistress,—and Mrs. Crump 
was supposed to have the sourest temper in Allington,—“ whenever I 
look at thee, Miss Lily, I thinks that surely thee is the beautifulest 
young ’ooman in all these parts.” 

“And you are the crossest old woman,” said Lily, laughing, and 
giving her hand to the postmistress, 
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** So I be,” said Mrs. Crump. “So Ibe.” Then Lily sat down in the 
cottage and asked after her ailments. With Mrs, Hearn it was the same. 
Mrs. Hearn, after that first meeting which has been already mentioned, 
petted and caressed her, but spoke no further word of her misfortune. 
When Lily called a second time upon Mrs. Boyce, which she did boldly 
by herself, that lady did begin one other word of commiseration. ‘“ My 
dearest Lily, we have all been made so unhappy ”” So far Mrs. Boyce 
got, sitting close to Lily and striving to look into her face ; but Lily, with 
a slightly heightened colour, turned sharp round upon one of the 
Boyce girls, tearing Mrs. Boyce’s commiseration into the smallest shreds. 
“ Minnie,” she said, speaking quite loud, almost with girlish ecstasy, 
“what do you think Tartar did yesterday? I never laughed so much in 
my life.” Then she told a ludicrous story about a very ugly terrier 
which belonged to the squire. After that even Mrs. Boyce made no 
further attempt. Mrs. Dale and Bell both understood that such was to 
be the rule,—the rule even to them. Lily would speak to them occa- 
sionally on the matter,—to one of them at a time, beginning with some 
almost single word of melancholy resignation, and then would go on till 
she opened her very bosom before them; but no such conversation was 
ever begun by them. But now, in these busy days of the packing, that 
topic seemed to have been banished altogether. 

“Mamma,” she said, standing on the top rung of a house-ladder, 
from which position she was handing down glass out of a cupboard, 
“‘are you sure that these things are ours? I think some of them belong 
to the house.” 

“T’m sure about that bowl at any rate, because it was my mother’s 
before I was married.” 

“Oh, dear, what should I do, if I were to break it? Whenever I handle 
anything very precious I always feel inclined to throw it down and smash it. 
Oh! it was as nearly gone as possible, mamma; but that was your fault.” 

“If you don’t take care you'll be nearly gone yourself, Do take hold 
of something.” 

“Oh, Bell, here’s the inkstand for which you've been moaning for 
three years.” 

“ T haven’t been moaning for three years; but who could have put it 
up there?” 

“Catch it,” said Lily; and she threw the bottle down on to a pile of 
carpets. 

At this moment a step was heard in the hall, and the squire entered 
through the open door of the room. ‘So you're all at work,” said he. 

“‘ Yes, we're at work,” said Mrs. Dale, almost with a tone of shame. 
‘Tf it is to be done it is as well that it should be got over.” 

“Tt makes me wretched enough,” said the squire. ‘ But I didn’t 
come to talk about that, I’ve brought you a note from Lady Julia De 
Guest, and I’ve had one from the earl, They want us all to go there and 
stay the week after Easter.” ° 
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Mrs. Dale and the girls, when this very sudden proposition was made 
to them, all remained fixed in their places, and, for a moment, were 
speechless. Go and stay a week at Guestwick Manor! The whole 
family! Hitherto the intercourse between the Manor and the Small 
House had been confined to morning calls, very far between. Mrs. Dale 
had never dined there, and had latterly even deputed the calling to her 
daughters. Once Beil had dined there with her uncle, the squire, and 
once Lily had gone over with her uncle Orlando. Even this had been 
long ago, before they were quite brought out, and they had regarded the 
occasion with the solemn awe of children. Now, at this time of their 
flitting into some small mean dwelling at Guestwick, they had previously 
settled among themselves that that affair of calling at the Manor might 
be allowed to drop. Mrs, Eames never called, and they were descending 
to the level of Mrs. Eames. ‘ Perhaps we shall get game sent to us, and 
that will be better,” Lily had said. And now, at this very moment of their 
descent in life, they were all asked tg go and stay a week at the Manor! 
Stay a week with Lady Julia! Had the Queen sent the Lord Chamberlain 
down to bid them all go to Windsor Castle it could hardly have startled 
them more at the first blow. Bell had been seated on the folded carpet 
when her uncle had entered, and now had again sat herself in the same 
place. Lily was still standing at the top of the ladder, and Mrs. Dale 
was at the foot with one hand on Lily’s dress. The squire had told his 
story very abruptly, but he was a man who, having a story to tell, knew 
nothing better than to tell it out abruptly, letting out everything at the 
first moment. 

“ Wants us all!” said Mrs. Dale. ‘ How many does the all mean?” 
Then she opened Lady Julia’s note and read it, not moving from her 
position at the foot of the ladder. 

“ Do let me see, mamma,” said Lily; and then the note was handed 
up to her. Had Mrs. Dale well considered the matter she might pro- 
bably have kept the note to herself for a while, but the whole thing was 
so sudden that she had not considered the matter well. 


My pear Mrs. Dap (the letter ran), 

I senp this inside a note from my brother to Mr. Dale. We particularly want 
you and your two girls to come to us for a week from the seventeenth of this month. 
Considering our near connection we ought to have seen more of each other than we 
have done for years past, and of course it has been our fault. But it is never too late 
to amend one’s ways ; and I hope you will receive my confession in the true spirit of 
affection in which it is intended, and that you will show your goodness by coming to 
us, I will do all Ican to make the house pleasant to your girls, for both of whom 
I have much real regard. 

I should tell you that John Eames will be here for the same week. My brother is 
very fond of him, and thinks him the best young man of the day. He is one of my 
heroes, too, I must confess.—Very sincerely yours, : 

JULIA DE GUEST. 


Lily, standing on the ladder, read the letter very attentively. The 
squire meanwhile stood below speaking a word or two to his sister-in- 
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law and niece. No one could see Lily's face, as it was turned away 
towards the window, and it was still averted when she spoke. “It is out 
of the question that we should go, mamma ;—that is, all of us.” 

“Why out of the question ?” said the squire. 

“ A whole family !” said Mrs. Dale. 

“That is just what they want,” said the squire. 

“T should like of all things to be left alone for a week,” said Lily, 
“if mamma and Bell would go.” 

“That wouldn’t do at all,” said the squire. “Lady Julia specially 
wants you to be one of the party.” 

The thing had been badly managed altogether. The reference in Lady 
Julia’s note to John Eames had explained to Lily the whole scheme at once, 
and had so opened her eyes that all the combined influence of the Dale and 
De Guest families could not have dragged her over to the Manor. 

“ Why not do?” said Lily. “It would be out of the question a whole 
family going in that way, but it would be very nice for Bell.” 

“‘ No, it would not,” said Bell. 

“Don’t be ungenerous about it, my dear,” said the squire, turning to 
Bell ; ‘‘ Lady Julia means to be kind. But, my darling,” and the squire 
turned again towards Lily, addressing her, as was his wont in these days, 
with an affection that was almost vexatious to her; ‘but, my darling, 
why should you nct go? A change of scene like that will do you all the 
good in the world, just when you are getting well. Mary, tell the girls 
that they ought to go.” 

Mrs. Dale stood silent, again reading the note, and Lily came down from 
the ladder. When she reached the floor she went directly up to her uncle, 
and taking his hand turned him round with herself towards one of the 
windows, so that they stood with their backs to the room. “ Uncle,” she 
said, “do not be angry with me. I can’t go ;” 
face to kiss him. 

He stooped and kissed her and still held her hand. He looked into 
her face and read it all. He knew well, now, why she could not go; or 
rather, why she herself thought that she could not go. ‘Cannot you, 
my darling?” he said. 

“No, uncle. It is very kind—very kind; but I cannot go. I am 
not fit to go anywhere.” 

“ But you should get over that feeling. You should make a 
struggle.” 

“T am struggling, and I shall succeed; but I cannot do it all at once. 
At any rate I could not go there. You must give my love to Lady Julia, 
and not let her think me cross. Perhaps Bell will go.” 

What would be the good of Bell’s going—or the good of his putting 
himself out of the way, by a visit which would of itself be so tiresome 
to him, if the one object of the visit could not be carried out? The 
earl and his sister had planned the invitation with the express intention 
of bringing Lily and Eames together. It seemed that Lily was firm in 


and then she put up her 
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her determination to resist this intention; and, if so, it would be better 
that the whole thing should fall to the ground. He was very vexed, and 
yet he was not angry with her. Everybody lately had opposed him in 
everything. All his intended family arrangements had gone wrong. But 
yet he was seldom angry respecting them. Ile was sc accustomed to be 
thwarted that he hardly expected success. In this matter of providing 
Lily with a second lover, he had not come forward of his own accord. 
He had been appealed to by his neighbour the earl, and had certainly 
answered the appeal with much generosity. He had been induced to 
make the attempt with eagerness, and a true desire for its accomplishment; 
but in this, as in all his own schemes, he was met at once by opposition 
and failure. 

“T will leave you to talk it over among yourselves,” he said. “ But, 
Mary, you had better see me before you send your answer. If you will 
come up by-and-by, Ralph shall take the two notes over together in the 
afternoon.” So saying, he left the Small House, and went back to his 
own solitary home. 

“ Lily, dear,” said Mrs. Dale, as soon as the front door had been closed, 
“this is meant for kindness to you,—for most affectionate kindness.” 

“‘T know it, mamma; and you must go to Lady Julia, and must tell 
her that I know it. You must give her my love. And, indeed, I do love 
her now. But a 

“ You won't go, Lily?” said Mrs. Dale, beseechingly. 

“No, mamma ;—certainly I will not go.” Then she escaped out of 
the room by herself, and for the next hour neither of them dared to go 
to her. 


CHAPTER L. 
Mrs. DALE IS THANKFUL FOR A GooD THING. 


On that day they dined early at the Small House, as they had been in 
the habit of doing since the packing had commenced. And after dinner 
Mrs. Dale went through the gardens, up to the other house, with a written 
note in her hand. In that note she had told Lady Julia, with many 
protestations of gratitude, that Lily was unable to go out so soon after her 
illness, and that she herself was obliged to stay with Lily. She explained 
also, that the business of moving was in hand, and that therefore she 
could not herself accept the invitation. But her other daughter, she 
said, would be very happy to accompany her uncle to Guestwick Manor. 
Then, without closing her letter, she took it up to the squire in order 
that it might be decided whether it would or would not suit his views. 
It might well be that he would not care to go to Lord De Guest’s with 
Bell alone. 


“ Leave it with me,” he said; “ that is, if you do not object.” 
Ral 
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“ Oh, dear, no!” 

“Tl tell you the plain truth at once, Mary. I shall go over myself 
with it, and see the earl. Then I will decline it or not, according to 
what passes between me and him. I wish Lily would have gone.” 

“Ah! she could not.” 

““T wish she could. I wish she could. I wish she could.” As he 
repeated the words over and over again, there was an eagerness in his 
voice that filled Mrs. Dale’s heart with tenderness towards him. 

“The truth is,” said Mrs. Dale, ‘‘she could not go there to meet 
John Eames.” 

“Oh, I know,” said the squire: “I understand it. But that is just 
what we want her to do. Why should she not spend a week in the same 
house with an honest young man whom we all like ?” 

“‘There are reasons why she would not wish it.” 

“ Ah, exactly; the very reasons which should make us induce her 
to go there if we can. Perhaps I had better tell you all. Lord De Guest 
has taken him by the hand, and wishes him to marry. He has promised 
to settle on him an income which will make him comfortable for life.” 

“That is very generous; and I am delighted to hear it,—for John’s 
sake.” 

“ And they have promoted him at his office.” 

“ Ah! then he will do well.” 

“ Te will do very well. He is private secretary now to their head 
man. And, Mary, so that she, Lily, should not be empty-handed if 
this marriage can be arranged, I have undertaken to settle a hundred 
a year on her,—on her and her children, if she will accept him. Now 
you know it all. I did not mean to tell you; but it is as well that you 
should have the means of judging. That other man wasa villain. ‘This 
man is honest. Would it not be well that she should learn to like him? 
She always did like him, I thought, before that other fellow came down 
here among us.” 

“¢ She has always liked him,—as a friend.” 

“She will never get a better lover.” 

Mrs. Dale sat silent, thinking over it all. Every word that the squire 
said was true. It would be a healing of wounds most desirable and 
salutary; an arrangement advantageous. to them all; a destiny for Lily 
most devoutly to be desired,—if only it were possible. Mrs. Dale firmly 
believed that if her daughter could be made to accept John Eames as her 
second lover in a year or two all would be well. Crosbie would then 
be forgotten or thought of without regret, and Lily would become the 
mistress of a happy home. But there are positions which cannot be 
reached, though there be no physical or material objection in the way. 
It is the view which the mind takes of a thing which creates the sorrow 
that arises from it. If the heart were always malleable and the feelings 
could be controlled, who would permit himself to be tormented by any 
of the reverses which affection meets? Death would create no sorrow; 
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ingratitude would lose its sting; and the betrayal of love would do no 
injury beyond that which it might entail upon worldly circumstances. 
But the heart is not malleable; nor will the feelings admit of such control. 

“Tt is not possible for her,” said Mrs. Dale. “I fear it is not possible. 
It is too soon.” 

“Six months,” pleaded the squire. 

“Tt will take years,—not months,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“ And she will lose all her youth.” 

“Yes; he has done all that by his treachery. But it is done, 
and we cannot now go back. She loves him yet as dearly as she ever 
loved him.” 

Then the squire muttered certain words below his breath,—ejaculations 
against Crosbie, which were hardly voluntary; but even as involuntary 
ejaculations were very improper. Mrs. Dale heard them, and was not 
offended either by their impropriety or their warmth. “ But you can 
understand,” she said, “that she cannot bring herself to go there.” The 
squire struck the table with his fist, and repeated his ejaculations. If he 
could only have known how very disagreeable Lady Alexandrina was 
making herself, his spirit might, perhaps, have been less vehemently dis- 
turbed. If, also, he could have perceived and understood the light in which 
an alliance with the De Courcy family was now regarded by Crosbie, 
I think that he would have received some consolation from that considera- 
tion. Those who offend us are generally punished for the offence they 
give; but we so frequently miss the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
avenged! It is arranged, apparently, that the injurer shall be punished, 
but that the person injured shall not gratify his desire for vengeance. 

“ And will you go to Guestwick yourself?” asked Mrs. Dale. 

“‘T will take the note,” said the squire, “and will let you know to- 
morrow. The earl has behaved so kindly that every possible conside- 
ration is due to him. I had better tell him the whole truth, and go or 
stay, as he may wish. I don’t see the good of going. What am I to do 
at Guestwick Manor? I did think that if we had all been there it might 
have cured some difficulties.” 

Mrs. Dale got up to leave him, but she could not go without saying 
some word of gratitude for all that he had attempted to do for them. She 
well knew what he meant by the curing of difficulties. He had intended 
to signify that had they lived together for a week at Guestwick the idea 
of flitting from Allington might possibly have been abandoned. It seemed 
now to Mrs. Dale as though her brother-in-law were heaping coals of fire 
on her head in return for that intention. She felt half-ashamed of what 
she was doing, almost acknowledging to herself that she should have borne 
with his sternness in return for the benefits he had done to her daughters, 
Had she not feared their reproaches she would, even now, have given way. 

“T do not know what I ought to say to you for your kindness.” 

“Say nothing,—either for my kindness or unkindness; but stay where 
you are, and let us live like Christians together, striving to think good and 
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not evil.” These were kind, loving words, showing in themselves a spirit of 
love and forbearance; but they were spoken in a harsh, unsympathizing 
voice, and the speaker, as he uttered them, looked gloomily at the fire. In 
truth the squire, as he spoke, was half-ashamed of the warmth of what 
he said. 

“ At any rate I will not think evil,” Mrs. Dale answered, giving him 
her hand. After that she left him, and returned home. It was too late 
for her to abandon her project of moving and remain at the Small 
House, but as she went across the garden she almost confessed to herself 
that she repented of what she was doing. 

In these days of the cold early spring, the way from the lawn into the 
house, through the drawing-room window, was not as yet open, and it 
was necessary to go round by the kitchen-garden on to the road, and thence 
in by the front door; or else to pass through the back door, and into the 
house by the kitchen. This latter mode of entrance Mrs. Dale now 
adopted ; and as she made her way into the hall Lily came upon her, 
with very silent steps, out from the parlour, and arrested her progress. 
There was asmile upon Lily’s face as she lifted up her finger as if in caution, 
and no one looking at her would have supposed that she was herself in 
trouble. “Mamma,” she said, pointing to the drawing-room door, and 
speaking almost in a whisper, ‘‘ you must not goin there; come into the 
parlour.” 

“‘ Who's there ? Where’s Bell?” and Mrs. Dale went into the parlour 
as she was bidden. “ But who is there?” she repeated. 

“ He’s there!” 

“‘ Who is he?” 

“ Oh, mamma, don’t be a goose! Dr. Crofts is there, of course. He’s 
been nearly an hour. I wonder how he is managing, for there is nothing 
on earth to sit upon but the old lump ofa carpet. The room is strewed 
about with crockery, and Bell is such a figure! She has got on your 
old checked apron, and when he came in she was rolling up the fire- 
irons in brown paper. I don’t suppose she was ever in such a mess 
before. There’s one thing certain,—he can’t kiss her hand.” 

“Tt’s you are the goose, Lily.” 

“But he’s in there, certainly, unless he has gone out through the 
window, or up the chimney.” 

“‘ What made you leave them ? ” 

“‘ He met me here, in the passage, and spoke to me ever so seriously. 
‘Come in,’ I said, ‘and see Bell packing the pokers and tongs.’ ‘I will 
go in,’ he said; ‘ but don’t come with me.’ He was ever so serious, and 
I’m sure he had been thinking of it all the way along.” 

“ And why should he not be serious?” 

“Qh, no, of course, he ought to be serious; but are you not glad, 
mamma? I am so glad. We shall live alone together, you and I; but 
she will be so close to us! My belief is that he'll stay there for ever 
unless somebody does something. I have been so tired of waiting and 
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looking out for you. Perhaps he’s helping her to pack the things, Don't 
you think we might go in; or would it be ill-natured ?” 

“ Lily, don’t be in too great a hurry to say anything. You may be mis- 
taken, you know; and there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip.” 

“Yes, mamma, there is,” said Lily, putting her hand inside her 
mother’s arm; ‘ that’s true enough.” 

“Oh, my darling, forgive me,” said the mother, suddenly remem- 
bering that the use of the old proverb at the present moment had been 
almost cruel. 

“Do not mind it,” said Lily; “it does not hurt me; it does me good; 
that is to say, when there is nobody by except yourself. But, with God's 
help, there shall be no slip here, and she shall be happy. It is all the 
difference between one thing done in a hurry, and another done with 
much thinking. But they'll remain there for ever if we don’t go in. 
Come, mamma, you open the door.” 

Then Mrs. Bell did open the door, giving some little premonitory 
notice with the handle, so that the couple inside might be warned of 
approaching footsteps. Crofts had not escaped, either through the window 
or up the chimney, but was seated in the middle of the room on an empty 
box, just opposite to Bell, who was seated upon the lump of carpeting. 
Bell still wore the checked apron as described by her sister. What 
might have been the state of her hands I will not pretend to say; but I 
do not believe that her lover had found anything amiss with them. ‘“‘ How 
do you do, doctor ?” said Mrs. Dale, striving to use her accustomed voice, 
and to look as though there were nothing of special importance in his 
visit. ‘I have just come down from the Great House.” 

‘“‘Mamma,” said Bell, jumping up, “you must not call him doctor 


any more.” 
“Must I not? Has any one undoctored hin 
“Oh, mamma, you understand,” said Bell. 


ee 
‘“‘T understand,” said Lily, going up to the doctor, and giving him her 

cheek to kiss. “ He is to be my brother, and I mean to claim him as such 

from this moment. I expect him to do everything for us, and not to call a 

moment of his time his own.” 

“‘ Mrs. Dale,” said the doctor, “ Bell has consented that it shall be so, 
if you will consent.” 

‘¢ There is but little doubt of that,” said Mrs. Dale. 

““ We shall not be rich ” began the doctor. 

“TJ hate to be rich,” said Bell. ‘I hate even to talk about it. I 
don’t think it quite manly even to think about it ; and I am sure it isn’t 
womanly.” 

“Bell was always a fanatic in praise of poverty,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“No; I am no fanatic. I’m very fond of money earned. I would 
like to earn some myself if I knew how.” 

“Let her go out and visit the lady patients,” said Lily. ‘ They do 
in America.” 
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Then they all went into the parlour and sat round the fire talking as 
though they were already one family. The proceeding, considering the 
nature of it,—that a young lady, acknowledged to be of great beauty and 
known to be of good birth, had on the occasion been asked and given in 
marriage,—was carried on after a somewhat humdrum fashion, and in a 
manner that must be called commonplace. How different had it been 
when Crosbie had made his offer! Lily for the time had been raised to 
a pinnacle,—a pinnacle which might be dangerous, but which was, at any 
rate, lofty. With what a pretty speech had Crosbie been greeted ! How 
it had been felt by all concerned that the fortunes of the Small House 
were in the ascendant,—felt, indeed, with some trepidation, but still with 
much inward triumph! How great had been the occasion, forcing Lily 
almost to lose herself in wonderment at what had occurred! There was 
no great occasion now, and no wonderment. No one, unless it was Crofts, 
felt very triumphant. But they were all very happy, and were sure that 
there was safety in their happiness. It was but the other day that one of 
them had been thrown rudely to the ground through the treachery of a 
lover, but yet none of them feared treachery from this lover. Bell was 
as sure of her lot in life as though she were already being taken home to 
her modest house in Guestwick. Mrs. Dale already looked upon the man 
as her son, and the party of four as they sat round the fire grouped them- 
selves as though they already formed one family. 

But Bell was not seated next to her lover. Lily, when she had once 
accepted Crosbie, seemed to think that she could never be too near to 
him. She had been in no wise ashamed of her love, and had shown it 
constantly by some little caressing motion of her hand, leaning on his 
arm, looking into his face, as though she were continually desirous of 
some palpable assurance of his presence. It was not so at all with Bell. 
She was happy in loving and in being loved, but she required no overt 
testimonies of affection. I do not think it would have made her unhappy 
if some sudden need had required that Crofts should go to India and 
back before they were married. The thing was settled, and that was 
enough for her. But, on the other hand, when he spoke of the expe- 
diency of an immediate marriage, she raised no difficulty. As her mother 
was about to go into a new residence, it might be as well that that 
residence should be fitted to the wants of two persons instead of three. 
So they talked about chairs and tables, carpets and kitchens, in a most 
unromantic, homely, useful manner! A considerable portion of the 
furniture in the house they were now about to leave belonged to the 
squire,—or to the house rather, as they were in the habit of saying. The 
older and more solid things,—articles of household stuff that stand the 
wear of half a century,—had been in the Small House when they came to 
it. There was, therefore, a question of buying new furniture for a house 
m Guestwick,—a question not devoid of importance to the possessor of so 
moderate an income as that owned by Mrs. Dale. In the first month or 
two they were to live in lodgings, and their goods were to be stored in 
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some friendly warehouse. Under such circumstances would it not be 
well that Bell’s marriage should be so arranged that the lodging question 
might not be in any degree complicated by her necessities? This was 
the last suggestion made by Dr. Crofts, induced no doubt by the great 
encouragement he had received. 

“That would be hardly possible,” said Mrs. Dale. “It only wants 
three weeks ;—and with the house in such a condition!” 

“ James is joking,” said Bell. 

“ T was not joking at all,” said the doctor. 

“ Why not send for Mr. Boyce, and carry her off at once on a pillion 
behind you?” said Lily. “It’s just the sort of thing for primitive people 
to do, like you and Bell. All the same, Bell, I do wish you could have 
been married from this house.” 

*‘T don’t think it will make much difference,” said Bell. 

“ Only if you would have waited till summer we would have had such 
a nice party on the Jawn. It sounds so ugly, being married from lodgings ; 


doésn’t it, mamma? ” 

“Tt doesn’t sound at all ugly to me,” said Bell. 

“T shall always call you Dame Commonplace when you're married,” 
said Lily. 

Then they had tea, and after tea Dr. Crofts got on his horse and rode 


back to Guestwick. 

“ Now may I talk about him?” said Lily, as soon as the door was 
closed behind his back. 

“No; you may not.” 

“ As if I hadn’t known it all along! And wasn’t it hard to bear that 
you should have scolded me with such pertinacious austerity, and that I 
wasn’t to say a word in answer!” 

“T don’t remember the austerity,” said Mrs. Dale. 

“Nor yet Lily’s silence,” said Bell. 

“ But it’s all settled now,” said Lily, “and I’m downright happy. I 
never felt more satisfaction,—never, Bell!” 

“Nor did I,” said her mother; “I may truly say that I thank God 
for this good thing.’ 


CHAPTER LI. 
JCHN EAMES DOES THINGS WHICH HE OUGHT NOT TO HAVE DONE. 


Joun Eames succeeded in making his bargain with Sir Raffle Bufile. 
He accepted the private-secretaryship on the plainly expressed condition 
that he was to have leave of absence for a fortnight towards the end of 
April. Having arranged this he took an affectionate leave of Mr. Love, 
who was really much affected at parting with him, discussed valedictory 
pots of porter in the big room, over which many wishes were ex- 
pressed that he might be enabled to compass the length and breadth of 
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old Huffle’s feet, uttered a last cutting joke at Mr. Kissing as he met that 
gentleman hurrying through the passages with an enormous ledger in his 
hands, and then took his place in the comfortable arm-: hair which Fitz- 
Howard had been forced to relinquish. 

“ Don’t tell any of the fellows,” said Fitz, “ but I’m going to cut the 
concern altogether. My governor wouldn’t let me stop here in any other 
place than that of private secretary.” 

“ Ah, your governor is a swell,” said Eames. 

* T don’t know about that,” said FitzHoward. “Of course he has a 
good deal of family interest. My cousin is to come in for St. Bungay at 
the next election, and then I can do better than remain here.” 

“ That’s a matter of course,” said Eames. ‘ If my cousin were Member 
for St. Bungay, I'd never stand anything east of Whitehall.” 

“ And I don’t mean,” said FitzHoward. ‘This room, you know, is 
all very nice; but it is a bore coming into the City every day. And 
then one doesn’t like to be rung for like a servant. Not that I mean to 
put you out of conceit with it.” 

“Tt will do very well for me,” said Eames. ‘I never was very par- 
ticular.” And so they parted, Eames assuming the beautiful arm-chair 
and the peril of being asked to carry Sir Rafile’s shoes, while FitzHoward 
took the vacant desk in the big room till such time as some member of his 
family should come into Parliament for the borough of St. Bungay. 

But Eames, though he drank the porter, and quizzed FitzHoward, and 
gibed at Kissing, did not seat himself in his new arm-chair without some 
serious thoughts. He was aware that his career in London had not 
hitherto been one on which he could look back with self-respect. He had 
lived with friends whom he did not esteem; he had been idle, and some- 
times worse than idle; and he had allowed himself to be hampered by 
the pretended love of a woman for whom he had never felt any true 
affection, and by whom he had been cozened out of various foolish 
promises which even yet were hanging over his head. As he sat with 
Sir Raffle’s notes before him, he thought almost with horror of the men 
and women in Burton Crescent. It was now about three years since he 
had first known Cradell, and he shuddered as he remembered how very poor 
a creature was he whom he had chosen for his bosom friend, He could 
not make for himself those excuses which we can make for him. He could 
not tell himself that he had been driven by circumstances to choose a 
friend, before he had learned to know what were the requisites for which 
he should look. He had lived on terms of closest intimacy with this 
man for three years, and now his eyes were opening themselves to the 
nature of his friend’s character. Cradell was in age three years his 
senior. ‘I won't drop him,” he said to himself; “but he is a poor 
creature.” - He thought, too, of the Lupexes, of Miss Spruce, and of 
Mrs. Roper, and tried to imagine what Lily Dale would do if she found 
herself among such people. It would be impossible that she should ever 
so find herself. He might as well ask her to drink at the bar of a gin- 
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shop as to sit down in Mrs. Roper’s drawing-room. If destiny had in 
store for him such good fortune as that of calling Lily his own, it was 
necessary that he should altogether alter his mode of life. 

In truth his hobbledehoyhood was dropping off from him, as its old 
skin drops from a snake. Much of the feeling and something of the 
knowledge of manhood was coming on him, and he was beginning to 
recognize to himself that the future manner of his life must be to him 
a matter of very serious concern. No such thought had comé near him 
when he first established himself in London. It seems to me that in this 
respect the fathers and mothers of the present generation understand but 
little of the inward nature of the young men for whom they are so anxious. 
They give them credit for so much that it is impossible they should have, 
and then deny them credit for so much that they possess!. They expect 
from them when boys the discretion of men,—that discretion which comes 
from thinking; but will not give them credit for any of that power of 
thought which alone can ultimately produce good conduct. Young men 
are generally thoughtful,—more thoughtful than their seniors; but the 
fruit of their thought is not as yet there. And then so little is done for 
the amusement of lads who are turned loose into London at nineteen or 
twenty. Can it be that any mother really expects her son to sit alone 
evening after evening in a dingy room drinking bad tea, and reading 
good books? And yet it seems that mothers do so expect,—the very 
mothers who talk about the thoughtlessness of youth! _O ye mothers 
who from year to year see your sons launched forth upon the perils of 
the world, and who are so careful with your good advice, with under 
flannel shirtings, with books of devotion and tooth-powder, does it never 
occur to you that provision should be made for amusement, for dancing, 
for parties, for the excitement and comfort of women’s scciety? That 
excitement your sons will have, and if it be not provided by you of one 
kind, will certainly be provided by themselves of another kind. If I 
were a mother sending lads out into the world, the matter most in my 
mind would be this,;—to what houses full of nicest girls could I get 
them admission, so that they might do their flirting in good company. 

Poor John Eames had been so placed that he had been driven to do 
his flirting in very bad company, and he was now fully aware that it 
had been so. It wanted but two days to his departure for Guestwick 
Manor, and as he sat breathing awhile after the manufacture of a large 
batch of Sir Raffle’s notes, he made up his mind that he would give 
Mrs. Roper notice before he started that on his return to London he would 
be seen no more in Burton Crescent. He would break his bonds altogether 
asunder, and if there should be any penalty for such breaking he would 
pay it in what best manner he might be able. He acknowledged to him- 
self that he had been behaving badly to Amelia, confessing, indeed, more 
sin in that respect than he had in truth committed ; but this, at any rate, 
was clear to him, that he must put himself on a proper footing in that 
quarter before he could venture to speak to Lily Dale, 


sa 
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As he came to a definite conclusion on this subject the little handbell 
which always stood on Sir Raffle’s table was sounded, and Eames was 
called into the presence of the great man. ‘“ Ah,” said Sir Raffle, leaning 
back in his arm-chair, and stretching himself after the great exertions 
which he had been making—‘ Ah, let me see? You are going out of 
town the day after to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Sir Rafile, the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, it’s a great annoyance,—a very great annoyance. But on such 
occasions I never think of myself. I never have done so, and don’t 
suppose I ever shall. So you're going down to my old friend De Guest.” 

Eames was always angered when his new patron Sir Raffle talked of 
his old friendship with the earl, and never gave the Commissioner any 
encouragement. “I am going down to Guestwick,” said he. 

“Ah! yes; to Guestwick Manor? I don’t remember that I was ever 
there. I daresay I may have been, but one forgets those things.” 

“‘T never heard Lord De Guest speak of it.” 

“Oh, dear, no. Why should his memory be better than mine? 
Tell him, will you? how very glad I shall be to renew our old 
intimacy. I should think nothing of running down to him for a day or 
two in the dull time of the year,—say in September or October. It’s 
rather a coincidence our both being interested about you,—isn’t it ?” 

“T'll be sure to tell him.” 

“Mind you do. He’s one of our most thoroughly independent noble- 
men, and I respect him very highly. Let me see; didn’t I ring my 
bell? What was it I wanted? I think I rang my bell.” 

“ You did ring your bell.” 

“Ah, yes; I know. I’m going away, and I wanted my —— 
would you tell Rafferty to bring me—my boots?” Whereupon Johnny 
rang the bell—not the little handbell, but the other bell. “And I 
shan’t be here to-morrow,” continued Sir Raffle. “Tl thank you to send 
my letters up to the square; and if they should send down from the 
Treasury ;—but the Chancellor would write, and in that case you'll send 
up his letter at once by a special messenger, of course.” 

“ Here’s Rafferty,” said Eames, determined that he would not even 
sully his lips with speaking of Sir Raffle’s boots. 

“Oh, ah, yes; Rafferty, bring me my boots.” 

“ Anything else to say ?” asked Eames. 

‘No, nothing else. Of course you'll be careful to leave everything 
straight behind you.” 

“Oh, yes; I'll leave it all straight.” Then Eames withdrew, so that 
he might not be present at the interview between Sir Raffle and his 
boots. ‘“ He'll not do,” said Sir Raffle to himself. ‘ He’ll never do. He’s 
not quick enough,—has no goin him. He’s not man enough for the place. 
I wonder why the earl has taken him by the hand in that way.” 

Soon after the little episode of the boots Eames left his office and 
walked home alone to Burton Crescent. He felt that he had gained a 
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victory in Sir Raffle’s room, but the victory there had been easy. Now 
he had another battle on his hands, in which, as he believed, the achieve- 
ment of victory would be much more difficult. Amelia Roper was a 
person much more to be feared than the Chief Commissioner? He had 
one strong arrow in his quiver on which he would depend, if there 
should come to him the necessity of giving his enemy a death-wound. 
During the last week she had been making powerful love to Cradell, so 
as to justify the punishment of desertion from a former lover. He would 
not throw Cradell in her teeth if he could help it; but it was incumbent 
on him to gain a victory, and if the worst should come to the worst, he 
must use such weapons as destiny and the chance of war had given him. 

He found Mrs. Roper in the dining-room as he entered, and imme- 
diately began his work. ‘ Mrs. Roper,” he said, “ I’m going out of town 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Eames, we know that. You're going as a visitor to 
the noble mansion of the Earl De Guest.” 

“T don’t know about the mansion being very noble, but I’m going 
down into the country for a fortnight. When I come back a 

“ When you come back, Mr. Eames, I hope you'll find your room a deal 
more comfortable. I know it isn’t quite what it should be for a gentleman 
like you, and I’ve been thinking for some time past 2 

“But, Mrs. Roper, I don’t mean to come back here any more. It’s 
just that that I want to say to you.” 

“ Not come back to the crescent!” 

“No, Mrs. Roper. A fellow must move sometimes, you know; and 
I’m sure I've been very constant to you for a long time.” 

“ But where are you going, Mr. Eames?” 

“ Well; I haven't just made up my mind as yet. That is, it will depend 
on what I may do,—on what friends of mine may say down in the country. 
You'll not think I’m quarrelling with you, Mrs. Roper.” 

“It’s them Lupexes as have done it,” said Mrs. Roper, in her deep 
distress. 

‘‘ No, indeed, Mrs. Roper, nobody has done it.” 

“Yes, itis; and I’m not going to blame you, Mr. Eames. They've 
made the house unfit for any decent young gentleman like you. I’ve been 
feeling that all along; but it’s hard upon a lone woman like me, isn’t it, 
Mr. Eames?” 

“ But, Mrs. Roper, the Lupexes have had nothing to do with my going.” 

“Oh, yes, they have; I understand it all. But what could I do, 
Mr. Eames? I’ve been giving them warning every week for the last six 
months; but the more I give them warning, the more they won’t go. 
Unless I were to send for a policeman, and have a row in the house o 

“ But I haven't complained of the Lupexes, Mrs. Roper.” 

“You wouldn’t be quitting without any reason, Mr. Eames. You 
are not going to be married in earnest, are you, Mr, Eames?” 

“Not that I know of.” 
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“You may tell me; you may, indeed. I won’t say a word,—not to 
anybody. It hasn’t been my fault about Amelia. It hasn’t really.” 

“* Who says there’s been any fault ?” 

“‘T can see, Mr. Eames. Of course it didn’t do for me to interfere. 
And if you had liked her, I will say I believe she’d have made as good a 
wife as any young man ever took : and she can make a few pounds go 
farther than most girls. You can understand a mother’s feclings; and if 
there was to be anything, I couldn't spoil it; could I, now?” 

*“‘ But there isn’t to be anything.” 

“So I’ve told her for months past. I’m not going to say anything to 
blame you; but young men ought to be very particular; indeed they 
ought.” Johnny did not choose to hint to the disconsolate mother that it 
also behoved young women to be very particular, but he thought it. ‘I’ve 
wished many a time, Mr. Eames, that she had never come here; indeed I 
have. But what’s a mother todo? I couldn’t put her outside the door.” 
Then Mrs. Roper raised her apron up to her eyes, and began to sob. 

“I’m very sorry if I’ve made any mischief,” said Johnny. 

“Tt hasn’t been your fault,” continued the poor woman, from whom, 
as her tears became uncontrollable, her true feelings forced themselves 
and the real outpouring of her feminine nature. ‘ Nor it hasn’t been my 
fault. But I knew what it would come to when I saw how she was going 
on; and I told her so. I knew you wouldn't put up with the likes of her.” 

“Indeed, Mrs, Roper, I’ve always had a great regard for her, and for 
you too.” 

“ But you weren’t going to marry her. I've told her so all along, and 
I've begged her not to do it,—almost on my knees I have; but she 
wouldn’t be said by me. She never would. She’s always been that wilful 
that I'd sooner have her away from me than with me. Though she’s a 
good young woman in the house,—she is, indeed, Mr, Eames ;—and there 
isn’t a pair of hands in it that works so hard ; but it was no use my talking.” 

“T don’t think any harm has been done.” 

“Yes, there has; great harm. It has made the place not respectable. 
It’s the Lupexes is the worst. There’s Miss Spruce, who has been with 
me for nine years,—ever since I’ve had the house,—she’s been telling me 
this morning that she means to go into the country. It’s all the same thing. 
I understand it. I can see it. The house isn’t respectable, as it should be; 
and your mamma, if she were to know all, would have a right to be angry 
with me. I did mean to be respectable, Mr, Eames; I did, indeed,” 

“ Miss Spruce will think better of it.” 

“ You don’t know what I’ve had to go through. There’s none of them 
pays, not regular,—only she and you. She’s been like the Bank of England, 
has Miss Spruce.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve not been very regular, Mrs. Roper.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. I don’t think of a pound or two more or legs at 
the end of a quarter, if I’m sure to have it some day. The butcher,—he 
understands one’s lodgers just as well as I do,—if the money’s really 
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Goming, he'll wait; but he won’t wait for such as them Lupexes, whose 
money’s nowhere. And there’s Cradell; would you believe it, that fellow 
owes me eight and twenty pounds!” 

“ Fight and twenty pounds!” 

“ Yes, Mr. Eames, eight and twenty pounds! WHe’sa fool. It’s them 
Lupexes as have had his money. I know it. He don’t talk of paying, 
and going away. I shall be just left with him and the Lupexes on my 
hands; and then the bailiffs may come and sell every stick about the 
place. I won't say nay to them.” Then she threw herself into the old 
horsehair arm-chair, and gave way to her womanly sorrow. 

“T think I'll go upstairs, and get ready for dinner,” said Eames. 

“ And you must go away when you come back ?” said Mrs. Roper. 

“Well, yes, I’m afraid I must. I meant you to have a month’s 
warning from to-day. Of course I shall pay for the month.” 

“T don’t want to take any advantage; indeed, I don’t. But I do hope 
you'll leave your things. You can have them whenever you like. If 
Chumpend knows that you and Miss Spruce are both going, of course 
he’ll be down upon me for his money.” Chumpend was the butcher. But 
Eames made no answer to this piteous plea. Whether or no he could 
allow his old boots to remain in Burton Crescent for the next week or two 
must depend on the manner in which he might be received by Amelia 
Roper this evening. 

When he came down to the drawing-room, there was no one there but 
Miss Spruce. ‘A fine day, Miss Spruce,” said he. 

“Yes, Mr. Eames, it is a fine day for London; but don’t you think 
the country air is very nice?” 

“Give me the town,” said Johnny, wishing to say a good word for 
poor Mrs. Roper, if it were possible. 

“You're a young man, Mr. Eames; but I’m only an old woman. 
That makes a difference,” said Miss Spruce. 

“Not much,” said Johnny, meaning to be civil. ‘ You don’t like to 
be dull any more than I do.” 

“T like to be respectable, Mr. Eames. I always have been respectable, 
Mr. Eames.” This the old woman said almost in a whisper, looking 
anxiously to see that the door had not been opened to other listening ears. 

* T’m sure Mrs. Roper is very respectable.” 

“Yes; Mrs. Roper is respectable, Mr. Eames; but there are some 
here that Hush-sh-sh!” And the old lady put her finger up to 
her lips. The door opened and Mrs. Lupex swam into the room. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Spruce? I declare you're always first. It’s to 
get a chance of having one of the young gentlemen to yourself, I 
believe. What’s the news in the city to-day, Mr. Eames? In your 
position now of course you hear all the news.” 

“Sir Raffle Buffle has got a new pair of shoes. I don’t know that for 
certain, but I guess it from the time it took him to put them on.” 

“Ah! now you're quizzing. That’s always the way with you 
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gentlemen when you get a little up in the world. You don’t think women 
are worth talking to then, unless just for a joke or so.” 

“T’d a great deal sooner talk to you, Mrs. Lupex, than I would to 
Sir Raffle Bufile.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to say that. But we women know what 
such compliments as those mean;—don’t we, Miss Spruce? A woman 
that’s been married five years as I have,—or I may say six,—doesn’t expect 
much attention from young men. And though I was young when I 
married,—young in years, that is,—I’d seen too much and gone through 
too much to be young in heart.” This she said almost in a whisper; but 
Miss Spruce heard it, and was confirmed in her belief that Burton Crescent 
was no longer respectable. 

“T don’t know what you were then, Mrs. Lupex,” said Eames; “ but 
you're young enough now for anything.” 

“Mr. Eames, I'd sell all that remains of my youth at a cheap rate, 
at a very cheap rate, if I could only be sure of——” 

* Sure of what, Mrs. Lupex ?” 

“The undivided affection of the one person that I loved. That is all 
that is necessary to a woman’s happiness.” 

* And isn’t Lupex ee 

“‘Lupex! But, hush,—never mind. I should not have allowed 
myself to be betrayed into an expression of feeling. Here’s your friend 


Mr. Cradell. Do you know I sometimes wonder what you find in that 


man to be so fond of him.” Miss Spruce saw it all, and heard it all, and posi- 


tively resolved upon moving herself to those two small rooms at Dulwich. 

Hardly a word was exchanged between Amelia and Eames before 
dinner. Amelia still devoted herself to Cradell, and Johnny saw that 
that arrow, if it should be needed, would be a strong weapon. Mrs. 
Roper they found seated at her place at the dining-table, and Eames 
could perceive the traces of her tears. Poor woman! Few positions in 
life could be harder to bear than hers! To be ever tugging at others 
for money that they could not pay; to be ever tugged at for money 
which she could not pay; to desire respectability for its own sake, but 
to be driven to confess that it was a luxury beyond her means; to put up 
with disreputable belongings for the sake of lucre, and then not to get the 
lucre, but be driven to feel that she was ruined by the attempt! How 
many Mrs. Ropers there are who from year to year sink down and fall 
away, and no one knows whither they betake themselves! One fanc:es 
that one sees them from time to time at the corners of the streets in 
battered bonnets and thin gowns, with the tattered remnants of old shawls 
upon their shoulders, still looking as though they had within them a faint 
remembrance of long-distant respectability. With anxious eyes they 
peer about, as though searching in the streets for other lodgers. Where do 
they get their daily morsels of bread, and their poor cups of thin tea,— 
their cups of thin tea, with perhaps a pennyworth of gin added to it, if 
Providence be good! Of this state of things Mrs. Roper had a lively 
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appreciation, and now, poor woman, she feared that she was reaching it, 
by the aid of the Lupexes. On the present occasion she carved her 
joint of meat in silence, and sent out her slices to the good guests that 
would leave her, and to the bad guests that would remain, with apathetic 
impartiality. What was the use now of doing favour to one lodger or 
disfavour to another? Let them take their mutton,—they who would pay 
for it and they who would not. She would not have the carving of many 
more joints in that house if Chumpend acted up to all the threats which 
he had uttered to her that morning. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember the little back room behind the 
dining parlour. A description was given in some former pages of an 
interview which was held there between Amelia and her lover. It was 
in that room that all the interviews of Mrs. Roper’s establishment had 
their existence. A special room for interviews is necessary in all house- 
holds of a mixed nature. If a man lives alone with his wife, he can have 
his interviews where he pleases. Sons and daughters, even when they 
are grown up, hardly create the necessity of an interview-chamber, though 
some such need may be felt if the daughters are marriageable and inde- 
pendent in their natures. But when the family becomes more complicated 
than this, if an extra young man be introduced, or an aunt comes into 
residence, or grown-up children by a former wife interfere with the 
domestic simplicity, then such accommodation becomes quite indispensable. 
No woman would think of taking in lodgers without such a room; and 
this room there was at Mrs. Roper’s, very small and dingy, but still 
sufficient,—just behind the dining parlour and opposite to the kitchen 
stairs. Hither, after dinner, Amelia was summoned. She had just seated 
herself between Mrs. Lupex and Miss Spruce, ready to do battle with the 
former because she would stay, and with the latter because she would go, 
when she was called out by the servant girl. 

“‘ Miss Mealyer, Miss Mealyer,—sh—sh—sh!” And Amelia, looking 
round, saw a large red hand beckoning to her. ‘ He’s down there,” said 
Jemima, as soon as her young mistress had joined her, “and wants to see 
you most partic’lar.” 

“Which of ’em?” asked Amelia, in a whisper. 

“Why, Mr. Heames, to be sure. Don’t you go and have anythink to 
say to the other one, Miss Mealyer, pray don’t; he ain’t no good; he 
ain’t indeed.” 

Amelia stood still for a moment on the landing, calculating whether it 
would be well for her to have the interview, or well to decline it. Her 
objects were two ;—or, rather, her object was in its nature twofold. She 
was, naturally, anxious to drive John Eames to desperation; and anxious 
also, by some slight added artifice, to make sure of Cradell if Eames’s 
desperation did not have a very speedy effect. She agreed with Jemima’s 
criticism in the main, but she did not go quite so far as to think that 
Cradell was no good at all. Let it be Eames, if Eames were possible; 
but let the other string be kept for use if Eames were not possible. Poor 
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girl! in coming to this resolve she had not done so without agony. She 
had a heart, and with such power as it gave her, she loved John Eames, 
But the world had been hard to her; knocking her about hither and 
thither unmercifully ; threatening, as it now threatened, to take from her 
what few good things she enjoyed. When a girl is so circumstanced she 
cannot afford to attend to her heart. She almost resolved not to see Eames 
on the present occasion, thinking that he might be made the more desperate 
by such refusal, and remembering also that Cradell was in the house and 
would know of it. 

“ He’s there a-waiting, Miss Mealyer. Why don’t yer come down?” 
and Jemima plucked her young mistress by the arm. 

“Tam coming,” said Amelia. And with dignified steps she descended 
to the interview. 

“‘Here she is, Mr. Heames,” said the girl. And then Johnny found 
himself alone with his lady-love. 

“You have sent for me, Mr. Eames,” she said, giving her head a 
little toss, and turning her face away from him. “ I was engaged upstairs, 
but I thought it uncivil not to come down to you as you sent for me so 
special.” 

“Yes, Miss Roper, I did want to see you very particularly.” 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, and he understood fully that the exclama- 
tion referred to his having omitted the customary use of her Christian name. 

“I saw your mother before dinner, and I told her that I am going 
away the day after to-morrow.” 

“We all know about that ;—to the earl’s, of course!’ And then there 
was another chuck of her head. 

“ And I told her also that I had made up my mind not to come back 
to Burton Crescent.” 

“What! leave the house altogether!” 

“Well; yes. <A fellow must make a change sometimes, you know.” 

“ And where are you going, John?” 

“ That I don’t know as yet.” 

“Tell me the truth, John; are you going to be married? Are you— 
going—to marry—that young woman,—Mr. Crosbie’s leavings? I demand 
to have an answer at once. Are you going to marry her?” 

He had determined very resolutely that nothing she might say should 
make him angry, but when she thus questioned him about “ Crosbie’s 
leavings” he found it very difficult to keep his temper. “I have not 
come,” said he, “ to speak to you about any one but ourselves.” 

“That put-off won’t do with me, sir. You are not to treat any girl 
you may please in that sort of way;—oh, John!” ‘Then she looked at 
him as though she did not know whether to fly at him and cover him 
with kisses, or to fly at him and tear his hair. 

“T know I haven't behaved quite as I should have done,” he began. 

“Oh, John!” and she shook her head. ‘ You mean, then, to tell me 
that you are going to marry her?” 
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“T mean to say nothing of the kind. I only mean to say that Iam 
going away from Burton Crescent.” 

“ John Eames, I wonder what you think will come to you! Will you 
answer me this; have I had a promise from you,—a distinct promise, 
over and over again, or have I not?” 

“T don’t know about a distinct promise 

“ Well, well! Idid think that you was a gentleman that would not 
go back from your word. I did think that. I did think that you would 
never put a young lady to the necessity of bringing forward her own 
letters to prove that she is not expecting more than she has a right! You 
don’t know! And that, after all that has been between us! John 
Eames!” And again it seemed to him as though she were about to fly. 

“T tell you that I know I haven’t behaved well. What more can 
I say?” 

“What more can you say? Oh, John! to ask me such a question! 
If you were a man you would know very well what more to say. But all 
you’ private secretaries are given to deceit, as the sparks fly upwards. 
However, I despise you,—I do, indeed. I despise you.” 

“Tf you despise me, we might as well shake hands and part at once. 
I daresay that will be best. One doesn’t like to be despised, of course ; 
but sometimes one can’t help it.” And then he put out his hand 
to her. 

“ And is this to be the end of all?” she said, taking it. 

“ Well, yes; Isuppose so. You say I’m despised.” 

“You shouldn’t take up a poor girl in that way for a sharp word,— 
not when she is suffering as I am made to suffer. If you only think of 
it,—think what I have been expecting!” And now Amelia began to 
cry, and to look as though she were going to fall into his arms. 

“It is better to tell the truth,” he said; “ isn’t it?” 

‘But it shouldn’t be the truth.” 

“ But itis the truth. I couldn’t doit. I should ruin myself and you 
too, and we should never be happy.” 

“JT should be happy,—very happy indeed.” At this moment the poor 
girl’s tears were unaffected, and her words were not artful. For a minute 
or two her heart,—her actual heart,—was allowed to prevail. 

“Tt cannot be, Amelia. Will you not say good-by ?” 

** Good-by,” she said, leaning against him as she spoke. 

“T do so hope you will be happy,” he said. And then, putting his 
arm round her waist, he kissed her; which he certainly ought not to 
have done. 

When the interview was over, he escaped out into the crescent, and as 
he walked down through the squares,—Woburn Square, and Russell 
Square, and Bedford Square,—towards the heart of London, he felt himself 
elated, almost to a state of triumph. He had got himself well out of his 
difficulties, and now he would be ready for his love-tale to Lily. 
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Ever since the moveable types of Faust have been in general use, with 
their immense powers for good and evil profoundly modifying social 
life, it has been the general opinion, either rhetorically expressed, or 
tacitly implied, that in all preceding ages Literature was hampered with 
serious difficulties in respect to its publication and distribution. And 
during the whole of the Middle Ages this was the condition of Literature. 
Books were necessarily rare and costly. They were so because readers 
were few and incurious; and readers were few and incurious partly from 
this very difficulty of getting books. Even when the great agitations of 
religious and political polemics roused their desire for books, the slow 
process of transcription, and the small number of transcribers, necessarily 
made books scanty in quantity and costly in price. 

On this subject, however, enough has been written. I merely glance 
at it to suggest that our estimate of the condition of Literature in the 
Middle Ages has by a very natural but improper generalization been 
extended to Rome, where we assume that similar conditions would neces- 
sarily have produced similar results; but in this we make the egregious 
mistake of assuming that the conditions were similar. If I were to say 
that in Rome, under the empire, there were publishing houses which 
almost rivalled the great firms of our own days, both in the extent of their 
enterprises and the cheapness of their publications, the reader would 
justly suspect me of playful paradox or wilful exaggeration. But without 
going so far as to place copying on a level with printing, or suggesting 
that Atticus, Tryphon, and Dorus, would have made much figure in 
Albemarle Street, Paternoster Row, or Cornhill, I think it may be irre- 
sistibly shown that not only is the current opinion respecting the condi- 
tion of Literature implied by the absence of printing, wholly wrong as 
regards Rome, but that the Roman publishers exhibited immense activity, 
issued large and cheap editions, and made large profits. 

It is obvious that if books had been slow in production and costly in 
price, the readers of each separate work would necessarily have been few; 
and even the most successful author would have had to wait many years 
before reaching the mass of-readers. Now nothing is more patent to the 
student of Roman Literature than that the popular authors addressed an 
immense public; that they were read not simply in Rome, and in the 
select circles of Italy, but throughout the vast empire. Unless we are to 
suppose the poets pushed boasting to the point of buffoonery, we can only 
thus understand Martial, Ovid, and Propertius when they speak of their 
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works as being “known all over the world.”* Nor do they simply use 
this vague phrase. They specify that old and young, women and girls, 
in Rome and in the provinces, in Britain and Gaul, in the senate and the 
camp, read their verses. ‘“ Every one,” says Martial, “has me in his 
pocket, every one has me in his hands.” 


Laudat, amat, cantat, nostros mea Roma libellos : 
Meque sinus omnis, me manus omnis habet. ¢ 


Particular attention is called to this mention of the works being in the 
hands of the people, because the mere notoriety of the poems might have 
been gained through other channels, especially the public recitations, As 
we proceed we shall come upon other similar indications. Horace speaks 
with disgust, and not with great delicacy, of the repugnance he felt to 
seeing his books in the hands of the vulgar ;¢ and we shall see presently 
that cheap bindings were in vogue, to bring the works within every one’s 
reach. 


It is true that the Roman people had abundant means of acquainting 
themselves with popular works without buying them. If they had no 
Mudie, they had public libraries, to which no subscription was asked ; 
and they had public Recitations, also gratis, to which they seemed to have 
flocked as we flock to public meetings. These Recitations present a curious 
picture of Roman life. Their origin was the natural (and somewhat 
afflicting) desire urging authors, especially poets, to read their productions 


to a few select friends, before venturing on an appeal to the great public. 
When the friends really desire to be read to, the practice is innocent 
enough, if not very profitable. When, as alas! too frequently happens, 
the friends vehemently desire not to be read to, but submit out of friend- 
ship or politeness, the practice is equally unprofitable, and not a little 
hateful. It is a practice which materially disturbs one’s pleasure in 
German society at the present day. Not only are poems recited with 
superfluous generosity before they are printed, but on the slightest pro- 
vocation poems which have long been published are forced upon the 
company. Moliére must have suffered from this infliction, as we see in 
his happy lines :— 

Le défaut des auteurs, dans leurs productions, 

C’est d’en tyranniser les conversations, 

D’ étre au Palais, au Cours, aux ruelles, aux tables, 

De leurs vers fatigants lecteurs infatigables.§ 

In Rome the practice rapidly became an institution. Baths, and other 

public places were seldom without some improvised reading; and besides 





* Martia.: Epig. lib. I. 2; IL. 95; V. 18. The repetition of the phrase would 
be too impudent were there no foundation for such a boast. Ovip: Tristia, IV. 9 
and 10, threatens to make his praises and complaints travel as far as the earth extends 
“from east to west, and beyond the waves will be heard the sobs of my plaints.’ 
Compare Prorrrtivs : II. 18, and elsewhere, 

} Epig. lib. VI. 61. ¢ Sat. I. 4, 71. 

§ Les Femmes Savantes, Act III., Se. V. 
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these, there were solemn and elaborate recitations at which empcrors 
thought it their duty or policy to attend, and some of them even read their 
own compositions there. Pliny, in one of his letters, mentions that scarcely 
a single day of the previous month had been without its recitation. The 
entertainment being gratis, there was no lack of listeners. To the authors 
themselves these occasions were certainly delightful; and Ovid in exile 
complains of having no one to whom he can read his verses, no applausive 
audiences to stimulate his flagging energies. 

The existence of these Recitations, and their frequency, prove the 
existence of a popular interest in literature. ‘ All flock in crowds,” says 
Juvenal, “to hear the sweet voice of Statius, when he has gladdened the 
city by fixing the day for reading the Thebais. So great is the charm 
with which he captivates their souls; such the delight with which the 
multitude listens. But though his energy may break down the benches, 
the applause will not prevent his starving.” * 

The public of those days, we must recollect, was essentially an idle 
public. The work of the world was mainly done by slaves. The freemen 
had little to occupy their time; and when once the taste for literature 
had been excited, it was a means of saving many from their immense 
ennui. Even in our busy public there is an eager desire to hear about 
all the literary novelties; but with multitudes of Romans it was an active 
employment. They were to be found lounging in the bookshops, and the 
baths, reading or listening. We seem to smell parchment and papyrus 
everywhere. We see them even at meals listening to their slaves reading, 
or reclining on couches with an unrolled papyrus in their hands. The 
women were as well read in the current literature as our idle ladies who 
subscribe to Mudie’s. Stockings would have been as blue then as now, 
only stockings had not been invented; and the dislike of Juvenal and 
Martial for this blueness is feelingly expressed. 

That the Roman populace was not shut out from Literature, and even 
newspapers, by the want ofa printing-press, is certain. What their news- 
papers may have contained, I do not know; but Tacitus tells us that in 
the provinces, and even in the camp, these papers were read with great 
avidity, every one being anxious to hear what Thraseas had not done f— 
as in our day they are to hear what Louis Napoleon has said, or has 
not said. 

The existence of several well-known publishers proves the activity 
of the book-trade. Dionysius of Halicarnassus speaks of the ‘“ thousands 
of writers” on the single subject of the early Roman history; and 





* Curritur ad vocem jucundam et carmen amice 
Thebaidos, letam quum fecit Statius urbem 
Promisitque diem : tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditur ; sed quum fregit subsellia versu, 
Esurit.— Sat. VII. 82-6. 
¢ Tactr.: Ann, XVI. 22; Curatius leguntur ni sioscatur quid Thraseas non fecerit. 
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although there is of course hyperbole in his phrase of pupiwy ddd\wy, yet 
even as an hyperbole it indicates a large number. And there is no exag- 
geration, but a statement meant to be precise, in the notice of the two 
thousand copies of the pseudo-Sibylline books which Augustus confiscated 
in Rome alone. Tere, also, is a fact which points in the same direction : 
Pliny laughingly writes to a friend that Regulus has taken into his head 
to weep ostentatiously for the loss of his son; and no one weeps like him 
—luget ut nemo. “He sets sculptors and painters to work, and composes 
an oration which he is not content with publicly reciting in Rome, but 
must enrich the provinces with a thousand copies of it—in exemplaria 
transcriptum mille.” * 

There is one important source of demand which must not be over- 
looked, I mean for School-books. When Juvenal says that the “ verses 
which the boy has just conned over on his bench he stands up to repeat,” 
it is clear that the Roman boys had their lesson-books, which they 
thumbed, tore, and lost, as their descendants have done. And it is worthy 
of remark, that in the Roman schools the popular poets were studied ; 
nay, Persius tells us that it was the ambition of poets to be read in 
schools; and Nero, in whom literary vanity, as we know,f was intense, 
gave express orders that his verses should be given to the boys. 

But perhaps the strongest indication of this activity is seen in the 
fact that the library formed an essential part of every house ; which is 
very far from true of houses of our own day, even among the easy 
classes. It is probable that much of this was mere fashion, and that books 
were regarded in the light of elegant furniture. It is certain that Seneca 
ridicules the general mania for book-collecting in men who only know 
‘the outsides of their possessions. But the fashion implies that books 
were an important element in Roman life; since it was not the fancy of 
a few collectors who might have set their ambition on books, as others do 
on coins or shells. The mere fact that in every decent household there 
were slaves especially assigned to the distinct offices of reading aloud 
and transcribing and looking after the books, proves the large place 
occupied by literature. 

The prices tell a similar tale. If books had been costly, they must 
have been rare; if they had not been cheap they could not have been 
common. ‘Thus, on the one hand, the evidence which proves that books 
must have been abundant, proves that they must have been cheap; and 
on the other, the evidence, scanty as it is, wut decisive, which proves that 
buoks were cheap, points to their abundance. A learned Frenchman, 
who has investigated this point of price, { comes to the conclusion that 
the prices were lower than those in our own day. Let us hear what 
Martial says. The first book of his Epigrams was to be bought, he tells 
us, for five denarii (nearly three shillings) elegantly bound; but in a 





* Puiny: Epist. IV. 6. 
¢ See Cornhill Magazine for July. Art. “ Was Nero a Monster ?” 
{ Geraup: Essai sur les livres dans V'antiquité.—P. 180, 
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cheaper binding for the people it cost six to ten sestertii (a shilling to 
one-and-eightpence). His thirteenth book of Epigrams was sold for four 
sestertii (about eightpence); and he says that half that price would 
leave a fair profit :— 

Omnis in hoe gracili xeniorum turba libello 

Constabit nummis quatuor emta tibi, 

Quatuor est nimium, poterit constare duobus, 

Et faciet lucrum bibliopola Tryphon.* 

If Tryphon, the publisher, made cent. per cent. profit on a charge of 
eightpence for a bound copy of original poems by a celebrated author, 
the cost of production must have indeed been small. And Horace’s well- 
known lines, declaring that a successful poem brings both money to 
publisher and fame to author, passing even across the sea, indicate that 
the numbers sold must have been very large. 

The reader, doubtless, jumps to the conclusion that books were cheap 
in those days, because authors were not paid. But the reader is rash, 
and in his rashness wrong. Authors were paid. I do not assert, nor 
insinuate, that they ever received the sums which our magnificent biblio- 
poles pay celebrated authors—sums the very mention of which would, a 
few years ago, have fluttered the attics of Grub Street to madness. Horace 
never got a guinea a line for his odes; nor did Petronius receive sixteen 
thousand pounds for his romance. Livy was not so well paid as Macaulay. 
But the Roman authors were paid, nevertheless, and were paid sums 
greater than were usually received long after the invention of printing. 
It is very probable that then, as now, many books were published without 
an honorarium ; sometimes because the authors were rich, and wrote only 
for fame—which would, of course, help the cheapness of books; and 
sometimes because the quality of the works inspired but a mediocre con- 
fidence in their commercial success. But it is clear that as soon as pub- 
lishing became a commercial speculation, and rival publishers struggled 
for the honour (and profit) of new works, needy authors would learn the 
value of their manuscripts. That Martial was paid, and was very anxious 
for the money, we know from his own confession. He lets us know that 
he, too, was— 

Impelled by hunger and request of friends ; 
and he finishes a book that he may touch the honorarium. It is, no doubt, 
true that Martial complains of his poverty, and bitterly says, that while 
his verses are read even in Britain,his purse knows nothing of it. An 
old complaint this of the poverty of poets,f and one which the invention 
of printing was far from alleviating. But Martial received, it is estimated, 
the sum of four thousand four hundred francs, or, say two hundred 
pounds, for his epigrams: a small sum, and one which would by no, means 
diminish his sense of not being paid. But Milton, for the Paradise Lost, 





* Epig. XII. 3. 
t “Quare ergo, inquam, tam male vestitus es? Propter hoc ipsum, ait; amor 
ingenii neminem unquam divitem fecit.”—PrtTRoNIvs : Satyricon. 
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and Spenser, for the Fairy Queen, would have considered such a sum 
magnificent. Indeed, many poets, and other authors, since the invention 
of printing, have been glad to get their works published, and receive for 
the copyright a few presentation copies. Apropos of these presentation 
copies, Martial complains that impudent acquaintances make claims upon 
them to save the small purchase-money ; and some add insult to injury 
by selling the copy they have begged from the author. We have our 
own grievances in this line; among them is that noticed by Charles Lamb, 
who objects to authors “ presenting you with copies of their work which 
don’t sell (writing in them their foolish autograph), and expect you in 
return to present them with copies of your works which do sell.” 

If, on the one hand, there is evidence of an universal taste for reading, 
and immense publicity for successful writers, and, on the other hand, of 
immense publishing activity implied by this, and also of surprising cheap- 
ness of books, it becomes a question how such diffusion and cheapness 
became practicable before the invention of printing, which to us seems the 
only means of cheap literature. That no parallel can properly be drawn 
between the condition of things in Rome and during the Middle Ages ig 
apparent in the capital facts, that in Rome books were not rare and costly, 
and that readers were numerous. Wherein then lies the source of the 
difference? In the fact of slave-labour. In Rome there were hundreds, 
nay thousands, of slaves employed in that work of transcribing, which, in 
the Middle Ages, was done by a few monks and clerks. Slave-labour was 
not only abundant, it was cheap. Writing, in the Middle Ages, was not a 
common accomplishment, and labour was valualle. In the Roman house- 
hold the readers (anagnoste) and the transcribers (/ibrari) were almost as 
indispensable as cooks or dressers, Even the ladies had their female 
transcribers (librariv). These slaves were not only employed in writing 
to dictation, and making extracts, but also in copying any book which 
their masters desired, and which was not yet issued to the public, or had 
ceased to be common in the shops. 

At first every one supplied his library by these means. But gradually 
the natural tendency to the division of labour, and specialization of 
employments, produced a separate class of publishers. Atticus, a man 
of réfined taste, and himself an author, being of a commercial no less than 
of a literary turn, saw a fine opening for his tastes and energies in the 
preparation of copies on a grand scale. He had a number of slaves 
trained specially for the purpose; and, by employing a vast number of 
copyists at once, he could multiply books almost as fast as they were 
demanded; and could issue them at a price which would induce most 
people to buy from him rather than employ their own slaves in copying. 
He produced books at a low price, with great rapidity, and in a superior 
style. His success was so great as rapidly to find imitators: publishing 
became a trade. Rome soon had numerous bookshops in every quarter. 
The columns of the colonnades were emblazoned with announcements of 
new books. And favourite authors were besieged by flattering publishers, 
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as we learn from Pliny and Quintilian, eager to get the work “so much 
and so generally desired by the public.”, This eagerness was not unfre- 
quently punished; the Nemesis of a large “remainder” overtook the too 
enterprising speculator. However, there was the resource of the provinces, 
to which unsold copies could be despatched; and when the provinces 
were rebellious, there was always, as Martial and Horace intimate, the 
resource of selling the unread verses to wrap up pastry and spices. 

There was no need of printing when slave-labour was thus abundant. 
One slave dictating to a hundred transcribers at once, the production of a 
large edition would have cost less, and would have required little more 
time, than a similar edition issuing from our printing-offices. The 
rapidity of the transcription was, of course, facilitated by the system of 
abbreviations. To judge of this rapidity we have the intimation of 
Martial, that it would only require one hour to copy the whole of the 
second book of his Epigrams. 

Hee una peragit librarius hora.* 


Now this book contains five hundred and forty verses; and if we understand 
him literally when he says “one hour,” that would give about nine verses 
ina minute. This is, perhaps, scarcely acceptable. But make whatever 
deduction is reasonable on the score of his speaking laxly, we cannot help 
the conclusion that the copying was very rapid. An edition of a thousand 
copies of such a poem might thus be produced in one day were it required. 

That works prepared from dictation should be full of blunders, is to be 
expected. The authors are loud in complaint. Hence the defectiveness 
of ancient texts which has given employment and cause of quarrel to so 
many commentators. Perhaps, if critics had borne distinctly in mind 
the fact of ancient MSS. being all more or less open to the great source of 
corruption which arises from mishearing—complicated as it is by the 
MSS. having in later ages been copied by men who would add the errors 
of the eye to errors of the ear—their emendations might have been more 
felicitous. I will, before concluding, mention one ludicrous blunder which 
runs through all the editions of Pausanias, until Dindorf corrected it—a 
blunder most probably arising from a confused hearing on the part of the 
transcriber. Pausanias is made to say that the Sibyl’s mother was a 
goddess, but her father was an eater of whales : rarpic 68 enrodayowo. What 
a whale-eater might be, as a special distinction, few seemed to have troubled 
themselves about. But Dindorf, seeing that there was some antithesis 
implied between mother and father, that is, between goddess and something 
else, and not recognizing this antithesis in the eater of whales, felicitously 
guessed that the antithesis to goddess was mortal—and that the mortal 
was not an eater of whales, but an eater of bread, which, as Homer says, 
the gods are not. Dindorf corrected the phrase into S%« orodéyou 3 and 
the passage became sense. 
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Sermons. 


Seemnenitis ieamaieet 


Ler us consider the question of Sermons, not in any controversial or 
doctrinal, or, what is different from both, in any religious point of view, 
but simply regarded as sermons—sermo, a discourse—to be judged as we 
judge any other discourse on any other subject, literary, scientific, or 
political. Is this allowable? Some may say decidedly no. There are 
those who believe that every word which drops from the lips of any 
youth consecrated episcopally is altogether sacred, and beyond the pale of 
criticism, Others, while denying the doctrine of apostolic succession, 
deem their own “gospel preacher” —that is, the man who preaches 
their own particular gospel, however incoherently, illogically, and ungram- 
matically—to be a “teacher sent from God.” And a large intermediate 
portion of the decently religious community view “the clergyman,” or 
“the minister,’ with a sort of respectful indifference, as a decorous 
necessity, whose discourses, like himself, are to be taken for granted, but 
neither judged nor investigated. 

But does not the truth of the question lie far below—or above—these 
various opinions? The more earnest is our belief in, and reverence 
for, the minister of divine things, the sharper must be our judgment upon 
every man who assumes such an office, until, or unless, he has proved 
himself consecrated to it by the only true consecration—the Spirit of 
God burning within him and shining without, in all his words, and 
works, and ways. Otherwise, whether he wear Geneva bands, Episcopal 
apron, or the fustian jacket of John Jones, bricklayer and Methodist 
preacher, he is still no more than “the man in the pulpit,” whom it 
is lawful and right for us to judge as we judge any other man; or rather, 
not him but his sermon. 

Thus I mean neither offence nor irreverence, if I speak out plainly a 
few things which many persons must have inwardly thought, regarding 
the discourses that we all hear Sunday after Sunday, in our various 
churches and chapels of England, Scotland, or Ireland. It would be easy 
to make an amusing article of thinly-disguised personalities, but the sub- 
ject is too serious to be “amusing” upon. Besides, there is a certain 
text, “ He that is not against us is for us.” The very poorest soldier who 
wears our Master’s cloth, and fights, ever so feebly, in our Master’s army, 
deserves respect, and shall have it here. 

A sermon, then—what is it? Among Episcopalians it usually means 
an original discourse about twenty-five minutes long, read carefully, but 
unimpressively, and listened to with civil indifference, as an excrescence, 
often unwelcome, upon the noble and beautiful liturgy which is the pride 
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and bulwark of the English Church. In Scotland it is different: the 
mere phrase “between sermons” implies the difference. South of the 
Tweed it is always “ between service.” There, the service is everything, 
the sermon of comparatively little moment. Mingle in an English con- 
gregation, passing out, wearily maybe, but reverentially, into the open air, 
and you will rarely hear the slightest comment on the preacher. He and 
his sermon are taken as a matter of course. But at the “skellin’” of a 
Scotch kirk, almost before the congregation have quitted their pews, you 
may catch the eager buzz of conversation on the merits of the discourse 
and the peculiarities of the minister. He knows this only too well— 
is aware that each hearer is a sharp critic, and possibly a sharper 
theologian; that every fragment of the worship—prayer included—will be 
assuredly commented upon by every worshipper present, with that keen 
earnestness that the national mind brings, proverbially, to everything with 
which it comes in contact. 

This is the weak point of the Church of Scotland—that where the 
weight of the service falls on one man, it is apt to become a service 
directed unto men, instead of a worship offered unto God. And though 
in its highest sense all worship ought to be extempore, the voice of one 
man lifting up the praises and supplications of the rest, in the language 
of the moment, and suited to the present needs of the people; still we all 
know into what this is apt to degenerate. Many, nay the most of Pres- 
byterian prayers are mere doctrinal disquisitions; or, worse, harangues 
addressed to the Almighty, informing Him, in a tone little less than blas- 
phemous, of what He is, what He has done, and what He ought to do. 

To any one familiar with this peculiarity of the Scottish Kirk, and 
of many English and Irish Nonconformist sects, there will appear nothing 
extraordinary or incredible in the story of the minister who, in giving 
thanks for the good harvest, stopped and carefully excepted “a few fields 
between here and Strathbyres;” or the Baptist elder, who, in earnest 
supplication for an erring brother, explained that “ he wears a blue coat, 
and lives at the corner of the lane.” 

The same irreverent ignorance affects the sermon. It ceases to be a 
gospel—a message—in which the speaker feels himself to be the mere 
deliverer of truths which have been put into his mind and heart to say, 
in the simplest, clearest form, so as to carry the strongest conviction to his 
hearers. He becomes the exponent, not of his Master, but of himself: 
considers what effect he can produce, and what the congregation will be 
thinking of him. For he is fully aware that on his sole individuality the 
whole attention of the congregation, and the whole weight of the service, 
depend. 

Whatever other errors, such as dry formalism and wearisome mono- 
tony, the English Church falls into, it escapes this. You never hear from 
English clergymen those flowery discourses, delivered with set changes 
of voice and rhetorical action, which are the pride and shame of youthful 
ministers, especially in Scotland: those elegant extempore rhapsodies 
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which we are well aware have been “ got” by heart, and “studied” 
before the looking-glass all the week. Happily, however, the practice of 
first writing sermons, and then committing them to memory, is being 
gradually discontinued. Its patent folly and falseness are such that one 
wonders it was not long since resisted and put an end to by all sensible 
and spirited ministers of the Kirk of Scotland. 

To this may be mainly attributed the great bane of that Church— 
“show” sermons. The preacher—he is usually young—mounts the 
pulpit, every hair in every curl, and every motion of hands or eyes, 
being arranged with a view to effect. Ie then begins, gets through the 
hymns, Scripture-reading, and prayer, and buckles to for the grand 
achievement—the sermon. It has a text certainly, and he delivers it 
with energy; then bursts into a continuous stream of language. Mere 
language—nothing more; a farrago of similes, epithets, adjectives, quasi- 
soliloquies, and scenery pictures (oh, what daubs they are!) heaped 
together in unconnected confusion; sentence after sentence threaded on, 
bearing not the slightest relation to each other or to the text. And 
often, though headed with a text, it is scarcely a religious discourse 
at all, but a string of sentimental nonsense, into which is dragged, for 
illustration or embellishment, every conceivable subject in art, literature, 
or science, with which the young man is acquainted. At last he stops, 
wipes his damp brow, and sits down, congratulating himself, and deluding 
a portion of his hearers, that he has preached a very “ powerful” sermon. 
And by a series of such, he will very likely ‘lead captive silly women,” 
and become for the time a popular preacher. 

“Unhappy is the nation whose king is a child,” says the wise Solomon. 
And unhappy is the Church whose clergy are raw boys, eager to display 
themselves and their cleverness, and believing that the whole duty of a 
minister of the gospel is to preach “ popular ” sermons. 

At the opposite pole of inefliciency is the sort ef clergyman whom one 
continually finds in English country parishes, where he has been located 
by hereditary influence as the squire’s younger brother, son, or nephew ; 
or has settled down into the Church because he was not considered clever 
enough for any other profession. In the Presbyterian, and most other 
forms of unliturgical worship, a man must possess a certain amount of 
original talent; but in the Church of England talent is not indispensable. 
Education is, and corresponding refinement. You will rarely find the 
poorest curate, or the richest and dullest rector, who is not, in degree, a 
gentleman; but a gentleman is not necessarily a clever man, and certainly 
not a clever preacher; nay, sometimes quite the contrary. You may get 
interested in Jack the blacksmith, with his wild, uncouth bursts of 
passionate piety, in which, like all intensely earnest things, there is some- 
thing pathetic, something that at times rises almost into poetry. But in 
the Reverend Blank Blank, with his Oxford or Cambridge learning, his 
unblemished Johnsonian English, and his grave, decorous, and wholly 
unobjectionable delivery, you never get interested at all, You can but 
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sit in passive patience, listening to those vapid periods which compose a 
moral essay as mindless and commonplace as the school-theme of a lad of 
twelve. Yet he writes such, week after week, as a duty and necessity ; 
and his congregation listen to them with the same feeling: “ He is not 
much of a preacher, to be sure; ” but then he is such a worthy man in his 
parish—a real pastor, as, God bless them ! most of the English country 
clergy are, only—would that he were a silent shepherd! One would 
respect him exceedingly could he only be persuaded to confine himself 
to the district and the reading-desk, and never mount the pulpit more. 

But there is a class of preachers more trying even than he—for they 
do not leave us at peace in that lowest deep of “the intense inane,” where 
even the tenderest conscience is satisfied that to listen is impossible, and 
we take refuge in blissful repose or in thinking about something else. 
In these other sermons there is a degree of pretension and even accom- 
plishment. They rise to the level of mild mediocrity. They are written 
well and scholarly, and delivered with that quiet gentlemanly elocution, 
which, in strong contrast to the Scotch and Irish habit of thundering and 
cushion-thumping, is the especial characteristic of the English clergy. 
As to matter—there is, without doubt, a certain substance in the dis- 
course—a degree of steady connectedness and logical induction; only, 
unfortunately, all the premisses are taken for granted, and all the argu- 
ments we think we have somehow heard before. The whole sermon is, 
in fact, not so much an elucidation as an expansion of the text. Or else 
it is a familiar fragment of Bible story, reproduced with amplifications 
innumerable, imaginary conversations, soliloquies, and descriptions, until 
the anecdote or parable is diluted from its original Saxon brevity— 
touching and beautiful—into a long-winded history of which everybody 
knows beginning, middle, and end—moral included; which is tacked 
on to the end of it with remorseless accuracy, and often with exaggerated 
applications for which the original text has not the slightest warrant. 
But the good man must say something—and he says it: though at the 
close we cannot but think he has left his subject precisely where he found 
it. He had much better have read in his impressive, sonorous voice, the 
chapter or parable, and closed the book. 

Would that there could be impressed upon half the preachers of the 
day this wholesome doctrine of silence! As said one of them lately—a 
noted man too—to the present writer, who desired to come and hear 
him preach: “ You had better stop at home. What do people come to 
hear me for? Most of them know everything that I can teach them.” 
“ Then,” replied his interlocutor, “ why do you preach at all?” “ Well,” 
said the other, half sadly, “I sometimes do ask myself that very ques- 
tion. Why should we parsons be expected and obliged to preach, Sunday 
after Sunday, whether or not we have got anything to say?” 

Ay—that is the question. Two sermons per week: one hundred and 
four sermons a year: such is the average produced by, and expected of, 
almost every clergyman in the United Kingdom. One hundred and four 
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discourses on one subject to be extracted from one human brain in the 
course of a twelvemonth! Why, if the same were demanded of any other 
literary worker—say a quarterly reviewer, an essayist, a lecturer on 
science, or a writer of political leaders—he would answer, if he had a 
fairly humble estimate of himself and his own powers, “It is impossible. 
That is, I may do it somehow; but the work will not be good. I shall 
drift into prosy expansions—feeble repetitions; reproductions in my own 
words of other men’s ideas; or, be my own ideas ever so original, they 
will be presented crudely, roughly, and imperfectly. No. If I am a 
worker at all, I must have time to do justice both to myself and to my 
labours.” 

Yet if one were to suggest to any preacher that, be his sermons good, 
bad, or indifferent, if he were to write two per month, instead of eight, 
they would likely be much better; or if, instead of wearying his soul 
out every Friday and Saturday, to concoct a given number of pages of his 
own, he would sometimes substitute the same quantity of somebody else’s, 
how horrified and offended our reverend friend would be! Yet why? 
Homer sometimes sleeps, or is ill, or worried, or overdone with business, 
Why should our rector or curate have more immunity than his neighbours 
from the weaknesses of humanity? Why, instead of cudgelling his brains 
Saturday after Saturday, in spite of sickness, business, or worry, to com- 
pose a discourse for which nobody is the least the better, does he not 
occasionally stand up calmly in his pulpit with a preface after this 
kind :—“ My brethren, this week I could not write a sermon worth your 
hearing, so I will read you one that is worth hearing.” 

ay, and it would be, if he then opened a volume of Jeremy Taylor, 
or Tillotson, or Ken, or of our many excellent modern preachers whom it 
would be invidious to particularize :—reading it with his heart and soul, 
and sympathy ; perhaps pausing here and there to discriminate and explain 
some little point wherein the two minds of writer and reader differed; 
but still giving, humbly and honestly, another man’s wheat, instead 
of his own bran; and sending his flock away full, not empty; well 
fed, not choked with the poor refuse of what, properly administered, 
might have been good and substantial pabulum for many a day. 

If many of our clergymen would have the moral courage to do this, 
surely, after the first shock of surprise at the innovation, their congrega- 
tion would acquiesce gratefully in a proceeding so much to the advantage 
of both preacher and hearers. Especially as it would only be attempted 
by a very honest man, whose humility equalled his honesty: who had the 
sense to take that conscientious estimate of himself and his productions, 
which ensures the only real respect, and constitutes the only true dignity.’ 

It remains to speak of one more class, or rather two branches of one 
class, of sermons, which are, for many things, still more objectionable. 
Worse than the dullest written discourse which one ever dozed over, 
on a sleepy Sunday in June, with the church-doors open, and the “ baa” 
of the sheep in the churchyard, or the faint warble of the skylark on a 
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level with the steeple weathercock, coming in at every pause, inclining us 
to believe that the Reverend Dr. Laverock is the best minister after all. 
Infinitely better than one of these youths—they are generally young— 
who give the sort of sermon I refer to. 

These really extempore preachers, different from the pseudo-extempore 
Scotch preachers before described, are usually Irish, Who except an 
Irishman possesses that wondrous “gift of the gab,” that frothy facility 
of speech, and that unfailing confidence in the same, which enables him 
to stand up in a pulpit, armed only with a pocket Bible, and pour forth 
by the hour a stream of disconnected rubbish—clever rubbish it may be 
—gilded and filigreed over with apt illustrations, picturesque phraseology, 
and passionate exclamatory devotion, but still devoid of substance, pur- 
pose, or argument; a sermon, in short, which, though it may interest 
for the moment, contains not an atom of truth which the hearer can take 
hold of, or carry away with him? No doubt it sounded very fine at the 
time, but when he comes to think it over, he cannot in tlte least remember 
what it was about—can recall at best but a few stray passages, or a 
brilliant thought, brilliantly expressed, sticking in the midst of a heap of 
verbiage, like a fire-fly in a negro’s hair. 

No wonder. Among our reticent and self-contained Northern races, 
the power of extemporaneous fluency is extremely rare. Very few even 
among educated men can put six consecutive ideas into as many sen- 
tences, without muddling all up together, falling into nervous repetition, 
or stilted declamation, and ending by a conviction that they have made 
thorough asses of themselves, said a great deal that they never meant to 
say, and nothing that they did. So much for ordinary public speaking. 
As for the great gift of oratory, it does not, either in pulpit or public 
rostrum, fall upon three men in the course of a century. 

Among the lay community these would-be Demostheneses find their 
level, are hissed from platforms and hustings, or coughed down in Par- 
liament : but in the church there is no remedy. And yet there is sure 
to exist a section of the young and foolish, who are caught by the clap- 
trap of such sermons; who believe that “ the Gospel” consists of a number 
of texts strung together without meaning or consistency; and that a 
mere fluency of speech, a fatal facility of adjectives, and the power, by 
means of repetitory verbs, of spinning out a sentence to the last extremity 
of tenuity, is indeed the divine eloquence of one whose lips are touched 
as with the prophet’s living coal. 

But the very lowest of all sermons are “sensational” sermons. It is 
just the same whether they are preached by the Reverend Boanerges 
Wakesouls in the pulpit of a legitimate establishment, or by Mr. Apollos 
Groanall, in his hot, musty, and not over-clean conventicle, or by the 
before-mentioned Jack Blacksmith, tossing his brawny arms and shouting 
out ‘Glory! glory!” from his improvised cart or tub; all are equally 
obnoxious, equally dangerous to the cause of religion,—or godliness, 
which is a somewhat different thing. 
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First, because, like all extempore sermons, they are such a personal 
display. A read sermon obliges the reader to keep his eye on his MS., 
the matter of which must consist of what he has of necessity previously 
thought of, be his thoughts ever so commonplace, and written down, be his 
language ever so barren or diffuse. But the preacher without notes throws 
himself in all his individuality upon the (audience, I was going to write) 
congregation ; attitudinizes, cultivates droppings of voice, and peculiari- 
ties of gesture; becomes, in short, as much of an actor as any on the 
stage. Many of us must know such; men whom we go to hear and are 
much entertained by, but, somehow, come away with the involuntary 
feeling that they have mistaken their vocation, and that their proper place 
ought to have been before the footlights instead of under the ecclesiastic 
chandelier. And when, in addition, they are not merely actors, but clap- 
trap actors, using all the lower emotions and passions of men as instru- 
ments to produce an effect, stirring up hatred not only against heresy 
but heretics; taking advantage of that eager craving for the terrible—the 
same which makes children scream with awful delight at ghost-stories— 
to treat grown children with vivid pictures of hell, and threatenings of 
the near approaching day of judgment; when they use all these elements 
of excitement to effect one grand purpose—their own glorification—do 
they not deserve the strongest condemnation that tongue or pen can give? 
Ay, though crowds may fill their churches—exactly as they would the 
pit of a theatre, and with the same purpose ; though there may be power, 
passion, and even genius, in these discourses; still, it is the misuse of 
power, the pretence of passion, the prostitution of genius. Worse than all, 
it teaches men to substitute excitement for devout impression, showy 
talent for earnestness, and the tickling of the ears for the solemn in- 
struction in righteousness which is an essential part of the service of God. 

And now let us consider for a moment what a sermon ought to be. In 
its highest sense, a message—the “ glad tidings of good things ”"—delivered 
by a man who believes, in all devout humility, that his utmost honour is 
to be such a messenger; who in his noblest inspiration never forgets that 
he is only a messenger, the mouthpiece of the Divine Spirit, by whom, as 
in his consecration vow he believed and declared himself, he is called to be 
a chosen priest, and yet a minister. Yes, whether Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, or dissenting Nonconformist, still a mere minister: elected to teach 
the laity, that is, those who are more ignorant than he is himself, what he 
can, and as much as he can, of Divine truth. If he cannot, and knows he 
cannot, may Heaven have mercy upon him! for, like Ananias, he has 
“lied, not unto men, but unto God.” 

So much for the high ideal of what a sermon is or ought to be. 
Beneath this there are its commonplace practical necessities. 

A sermon should be, as its name implies, a discourse—like any other 
discourse on a secular subject; and from it should be exacted the same 
requirements. It should have one clear idea running through it—all the 
better if only one—of which its text should be the exponent and illustra- 
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tion ; not, as is often supposed, the sermon being the illustration ot 
the text. ‘There is no commoner or more fatal mistake than choosing 
an accidental isolated verse, or clause in a verse, and building upon it a 
whole superstructure of theological fantasy—useless and baseless—and 
which, to any clear mind, on carefully examining text and context, is seen 
immediately to crumble into dust. A good preventive of this error, 
and an admirable means of elucidating dark passages of Scripture, is the 
form of preaching called “exposition,” namely, the reading of a chapter 
and expounding it verse by verse ; a practice used and commended by 
the early Christians, and which might advantageously be adopted in many 
pulpits now. 

That the sermon, to be worth anything, must be the outpouring of the 
preacher’s honest heart to the hearts of the congregation, no one will deny ; 
and this is the reason why earnestness, however blended with coarseness, 
narrowness, and shallowness of argument, will always have a certain power 
over certain—nay, over all—audiences. It is their earnestness and not 
their rant, the true thing in them and not the false, which is the secret 
of the great influence of our Spurgeons, and Cummings, and Guthries; as it 
was of that of the Whitfields and Wesleys of the past generation. The 
first requisite, therefore, of a sermon is earnestness ; that the congregation 
should feel, without one doubt, that the preacher means exactly what he 
says, and teaches what he himself entirely believes. Next to that, his 
discourse should have completeness. It should be a perfect whole, well 
fitted in all its parts; every one of which has been carefully thought out 
and clearly arranged. Not perhaps in hydra “ heads” to “ sixteenthly,” 
but still artistically put together, in fair logical sequence. Whatever 
opinion he holds—whatever doctrine he preaches—he should have the 
faculty of clearly expressing it, clothing it in a plain form of lucid 
language, so that no hearer can possibly mistake his meaning, but, 
whether agreeing or differing, may be able to carry away a distinct 
impression of the discourse—sound matter conveyed in sound words. 

Then as to the manner. To any deeply religious mind, one fact is 
self-evident, as true as that the real Church is neither High, Low, nor 
Broad; Presbyterian nor Episcopalian; Catholic nor Protestant; Esta- 
blished nor Nonconformist; but the Spiritual Church of Christ, known to 
Him alone. The highest form of a sermon is not oratory. If the message 
be anything, it is a Divine message. No flowers of rhetoric can exalt, 
and may ignominiously degrade it. Intellectual dignity of style it should 
have—neither common colloquialisms, nor slipshod expressions; but a 
certain solemn musical flow, which springs naturally out of the high 
beauty of the subject. That, and no more. The simplest sentences, 
terse and succinct—the fewest illustrations—the most careful avoid- 
ance of all claptrap appeals to the sentiment, fancy, or emotion of the 
audience: in fact, a style pure, noble, and severe as those discourses 
which are chronicled in Holy Writ—this is the perfection of a Sermon. 








Parliamentary Committees, 


Givin, as a Frenchman might say, upon the Thames, and receiving from 
the river (to keep up the Gallicism) whatever it offers of disagreeable, a 
series of handsome, lofty rooms exists in the Palace of Westminster. These 
are committee-rooms. ‘Their opposite sides open, by two doors apiece 
(one for members, one for other people), upon the corridors, or lobbies of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. While Parliament is sitting the 
rooms are occupied, and the galleries thronged. 

Inside, the committee-rooms are pretty much alike. There is in each 
a large horse-shoe table, with the concavity towards the door. Along the 
convex side are ranged chairs, for the members of the committees. In 
the centre of the concavity are a table and two chairs,—one for the witness 
and one for the short-hand writer. Farther onward, bisecting the room 
straight across the middle, is another long table, behind which are 
chairs for barristers, parliamentary agents, and others whose presence 
is necessary or permitted. At one side there are probably chairs, with 
tables, which are used by reporters, clerks, and miscellaneous persons of 
all kinds. 

The whole of this furniture is not called into use in every committee- 
room. A visitor passing from end to end of the gallery which traverses 
the building on the floor in question, and dropping into the rooms as he 
went along, would find that the eastern half of them were chiefly occupied 
by committees sitting on public questions, and the western half by com- 
mittees on what are called “ groups” of private bills. In the eastern 
rooms he would find, probably, no bewigged barristers, no maps on the 
walls, and no mob of people “assisting.” These are the characteristics of 
the committee-rooms that lie along the western divisions of the gallery, 
In the eastern rooms there are commonly fifteen members behind the 
horse-shoe; while the other tables are scarcely used at all. In the western 
rooms, five members is the maximum; and the place may contain a dozen 
barristers, a dozen parliamentary agents (gentlemen who devote themselves 
to parliamentary business under the sanction of an officer of the House), 
and fifty witnesses,—Scotchmen, Irishmen, Lancashiremen, Yorkshiremen, 
and what not. Now and then a lady looks in; but she usually flies in a 
few moments, scared away by the mere force of the unintelligibility of 
what is going on in these chambers of private legislation. 

And what, then, some reader inquires, is private legislation ?—of the 
costliness and vexatiousness of which so many hints have lately been 
scattered up and down my newspapers ? 

It may be stated, to begin with, that Private Legislation has nothing 
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whatever to do with the Secret Service ; though a speculative Zulu, or a 
retired old lady, might fall into a far less plausible error than that of 
supposing that the two things were connected. The adjective “ private” 
has regard to the motive, not the method, of the law-making in question ; 
and certainly the preliminary discussion which it undergoes ought to be 
public, considering that the greater portion of it relates to nothing less 
than the disposal of the surface of the planet for purposes either of 
locomotion, or of something connected with locomotion. In fact, the 
greater number of private bills relate to what is called Dockizing the 
water, or Gridironing the land; in other, and, it must be owned, less 
felicitous phraseology, to the making or regulating of docks or railways. 

Let us suppose that a committee is about to try the merits of a bill 
for making a new line. It is twelve o’clock, or a little past, and there is 
a quorum. ‘The counsel, agents, and witnesses, and all the “ promoters” 
of the scheme are present ; also the counsel, agents, witnesses, and pro- 
moters, who have to do with the different “ oppositions.” For it is pro- 
bable that several persons and corporations have presented petitions 
praying to be heard against the proposed line: a rival railway; a land- 
owner, or private gentleman, who does not want his field cut up, or his 
house made less agreeable as a residence; or the trustees of a turnpike 
road—all of these having their own separate cases to make out. The 
clerk of the committee—a gentleman sitting at a side-table—rises and 
reads out the bill of fare for the day, or perhaps for a good many days, in 
this fashion :— 


Tue Great Sourmenn Hockiey-1n-tTne-Hote Extension Rattway BI. 
Counsel: Mr. Benson and Mr. Davy Jones. 
Agent: Mr. Martin Tueoporic. 
Tue PretiTioN OF THE PuDDLETON AND Mupp.ieTon Raitway Company. 
Counsel: Sir Witutam Junius Czasar. 
Agents: Messrs. Buack and Wuite. 
Tne PETITION OF THE LANDOWNERS AND OccuPiers OF SLOWTOWN. 
Counsel: Mr. Turxe. 
Agent: Mr. Jerx. 


The committee-clerk then sits down. Mr. Benison gets up and makes 
aspeech, describing the projected line of railway, and telling the com- 
mittee what he is going to prove in evidence. And he concludes by 
saying that the witnesses whom he is about to call will enable the com- 
mittee to obtain all the information it needs for forming an opinion. 

But one of the most amusing things in the world is the levity with 
which people talk about “ obtaining information.” As if information were 
as easy to pick up as stones! ‘It ain’t so hard to nuss the sick,” said a 
hired nurse, ‘as some people might think ; the most of ’em doesn’t want 
nothing, and them as does doesn’t get it.” Parodying this, one might say, 
it is much harder to “ obtain information” than some people might think : 
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the most don’t know anything, and those who do don’t say what they 
know. Here is a real episode from the history of an inquiry, which took 
place four or five years ago, into the desirability of making a new line of 
railway on the Border. A witness was giving what is called “ traffic 
evidence,” in justification of the alleged need of the railway, and this is 
what occurred :— 

Mr. Brown (the cross-examining counsel for the opponents of the new 
line).—Do you mean to tell the committee that you ever saw an inhabited 
house in that valley ? 

Witness.—Yes, I do. 

Mr. Brown.—Did you ever see a vehicle there in all your life ? 

Witness.—Yes, I did. 

Mr. Brown.Very good. 

Some other questions were put, which led to nothing particular; but, 
just as the witness—a Scotchman—was leaving the box, the learned 
gentleman put one more question :— 

Q.—I am instructed to ask you, if the vehicle you saw was not tle 
hearse of the last inhabitant ? 

Answer.—It was. 

This was in old times, when witnesses were not sworn. But, even 
now, they are apt to be sadly forgetful of the terms of the adjuration, 
which bind them down to tell, not only the truth, but the whole truth. It 
is nothing short of astonishing, the way in which a man will go on fighting 
off questions whose purpose is obvious, with shifts and turns which a 
child can see through; knowing all the while, as one supposes he must 
know, that all his doublings will not throw the examining counsel off his 
scent. And yet it is just possible he may not know that. For the whole 
value of cross-examination proceeds upon the hypothesis (not unfounded) 
that the average mortal does not see an inch beyond his nose, and readily 
tumbles over Socratic traps and spring-guns. Accordingly, a witness 
who has been for some minutes trying to keep back what everybody can 
see he is making an effort to conceal, will, just after he has been obliged 
to let go the fox which was tearing his sides, fall, with charming abandon, 
into the most superficial snare. 

It must not be concealed that the difficulty of getting at facts, which 
is so strongly illustrated at parliamentary committees on railways, is not 
entirely the fault of those who have to answer the questions. Those who 
put them are not without blame—the blame of impatience, muddleheaded- 
ness, or pedantry. It is difficult, without lending the page to a suspicion 
of burlesque, to give a notion of the ridiculous fuss which is sometimes 
made in committee-rooms over a very simple point. People, will not 
attend to what is said, but go on talking, three or four at a time, jumbling 
up totally distinct things in their haste, when, if they would open their 
ears, and understandings, and hold their tongues, they could hardly escape 
arriving at what they want. A scene like the following is really not 
burlesqne, however much it may look like it, owing to the difficulty of 
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representing what cannot be exactly stated. The question is, let us sup- 
pose, the very easy one of the width of two pieces of land, marked 
respectively green and red upon a map on the wall:— 

Mr. Jobson.—What do you say is the breadth of the two? 

Witness.—I think the green is sixty feet, and the red forty feet ; but, 
perhaps, I have got the wrong figures: perhaps it is that the red is forty 
feet, and the green sixty. 

Q. by the Committee-——Do you say they are both sixty feet, or both 
forty feet ? 

A.—Neither. I say they are one hundred feet together. 

Mr. Jobson.—Let us understand this clearly, now. The green patch 
of land is, you say, one hundred feet wide? 

Mr. Turke.—No, no, he doesn’t; he says one is forty, and the other 
sixty. 

Q. by the Committee —Which is forty, and which is sixty ? 

A.—I have already said that I am not sure; but the two together 
make up the one hundred feet covered by the limits of deviation. 

Mr. Jobson.—No doubt, no doubt. The brown being forty feet, and 
the red 

Mr. Scope Hott (slyly).—Where’s the brown? 

Chairman (plaintively).—Let somebody point with a stick to the bit 
of brown land! Do get on! 

Mr. Jobson—What I understand you to intend to convey to the 
committee is this:—Taking the width of the green piece, and the width 
of the red piece, and looking at the proportions of the two,—taking it, you 
know, for the purposes of comparison,—then, as a question of addition, the 
sum total of the two would be represented by sixty plus forty—is not that so? 

Witness (in despair,—not in the least following the question). — 
Exactly! Just so! 

Cross-examined by Mr. Benison. Q.—Black, white, or grey, the two 
pieces of land together make one hundred feet wide ? 

A.—Yes; one hundred feet broad. 

Q.—Broad ?—(reflecting a moment)—Well, you shall have it “ broad” 
if you like. And now we'll proceed. 

Committee.—Yes, pray go on, Mr. Benison. Let’s get it over. And 
when you're out of this room you'll disappear from the face of the earth, 
I presume. 

Mr. Benison—The honourable member may presume that this com- 
mittee-room and the face of the earth are coincident a, but I 
can assure him it is not so. 

Mr. Sternon Bar ooure (in an under tone.)\—“ The flesh will quiver 
where the pincers nip.” 

Mr. Sadwether (a little louder).—* Tear,” isn’t it ? 

Committee.—W hat’s that ? 

Mr. Scope Hott.—Only something about pinching somebody with a 
pair of tongs. 
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Sir William Julius Cesar (grumbles quite inaudibly). 

Mr. Benison—Well, if my learned friend will leave off grumbling to 
himself, we'll make another trial. Now; we were on those two patches 
of land, &c. (da capo). 

At this point, probably, several obliging gentlemen in the body of 
the room make a rush to get at the tall wands or pointers, in order to 
trace things out on the plan for the committee. In the scramble, the 
place being crowded, a large map, mounted on two poles twelve feet high, 
like a flag, topples half-way down. ‘Two ladies, and an old gentleman 
from the country, who have been listening with open mouth, make for 
the door, in a fright, and let it slam to after them. A member of the 
committee, who has been (very pardonably) fast asleep, wakes up, and 
asks, with a severe countenance, to have the last answer read by the 
short-hand writer. That functionary reads as much as was audible in the 
hurlyburly, and although out of its connection it conveys no earthly 
meaning, the honourable gentleman puts on a look of luminous intelli- 
gence, and makes a memorandum for his own misguidance. 

We have now, by degrees, been putting together little details, which 
go some way towards making up an intelligible picture of the public part 
of the process of private legislation, while we have been talking of the 
difficulty of getting at the facts of a case brought before a committee. In 
referring to another kind of difficulty, we shall at the same time be taking 
another step towards completing the picture, and arriving at an idea of 
the course of business. Everybody knows that the rules of evidence 
sometimes stand in the way of certain things being stated, however true 
those things may be, and however relevant, essentially, to the matter in 
hand. On the whole the received rules of evidence are useful, but curious 
and amusing scenes often occur in the fighting out of their application by 
counsel. Let it be permitted to the Muse to repeat an actual occurrence 
with all the formularized dignity of the “ minutes” made out from the 
notes of the short-hand writer. It is a Gas-bill which is before a com~ 
mittee of the House of Lords. The afternoon is extremely hot, and the 
investigation is becoming ‘as tedious as a king.” Yet counsel are 
evidently ready to bestow it all on their worships behind the horse-shoe 
table. Some long-suffering peer is in the chair—not Lord Lucan, who 
would soon abridge things. However, the actual chairman says to the 
examining counsel, “ Pray, Mr. Brown, give us some facts; we've had 
nothing but opinions from this witness; it isn’t evidence.” ‘“ Very well, 
my lord,” replies Mr. Brown, ‘‘ you shall have facts. Now” (turning to 
the witness) “ you called on Mr, Jones, did you?” 

A,—Yes. 

Q.—What did he say ? 

Mr. Robinson objects to the question. 

Mr. Brown is heard to address their lordships in support of the question. 

Mr. Robinson is heard in reply. 

The committee-room is cleared. 
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After a short time the counsel and parties are again called in. 

The Chairman states that the committee are of opinion that the ques- 
tion may be put. 

Mr. Brown (to the witness).—Well, then, what did Mr. Jones say? 

A.—He wasn’t at home. 

The mention which has just been made of a gas-bill suggests the 
observation that measures for incorporating gas and water companies mak 
up a not inconsiderable part of the business of private legislation. In 
support or in opposition to new bills of this kind, there is generally a good 
deal of evidence from experts,—engineers and chemists with specialties,— 
and there are certain faces of such gentlemen which are as well known in 
committee-rooms as the Royal Excliange is in Cornhill. And most 
amusing it is to hear how experts contradict each other about the 
qualities and quantities of water and gas, when their opportunities of 
information appear to be equal, as well as their reputations for ability. It 
is staggering, even to a well-informed listener who is not unaccustomed to 
the task of separating facts from inferences, and who knows how to allow 
for different points of view. So that it is not wonderful that hurried men 
of business should be apt to exclaim, not only that scientific witnesses are 
humbugs, but that science itself is humbug. The exclamation is, in fact, 
constantly made. Yet it would be just as fair if men of science (who, 
meanwhile, know better) were to say that arithmetic and engineering are 
humbug. For engineers and contractors for executing railway, gas, and 
water works will differ in their estimates quite as widely as chemists in 
their analyses. And, indeed, it is obvious to add,—(what is, however, very 
strikingly illustrated in these committee-rooms, where the issues are mostly 
very simple, and confined to matters of length, breadth, situation, and 
number, )—that witnesses of all kinds, and of apparently equal degrees of 
credibility, will flatly contradict each other upon what appear to be the 
most ascertainable matters in the world. But the reader should remember 
that the minuter shades of emphasis make such enormous differences in 
the apparent meanings of colloquial and quasi-colloquial statements of fact, 
that a written report of what another man said is seldom trustworthy. 
Let anybody try, by varying the emphasis, the intonation, and the pause, 
how many meanings he can get out of a sentence beginning with the word 
“ certainly.” Moreover, the evidence of a witness should never be judged 
of without the questions being put in juxtaposition with the answers.* 

In committees on railway bills there are certain hack-block topics 
which, as might be expected, continually recur for opposing parties to 
chop logic upon. One of these is the question whether a line is specu- 
lative in its character, or is promoted in good faith, for serving a parti- 
cular district which requires railway accommedation. <A speculative line 
is a line got up between, probably, a local attorney, a contractor, and a 





* It is very rarely that newspapers give the questions which are put to witnesses ; 
the answers are made to run on in (what is supposed to be) a connected narrative. 
Whether it is so or not depends very much on the reporter, 
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London parliamentary agent, and taking such a course over the country 
that a line already in existence shall be threatened with the diversion of 
some of its traffic. If the bill is passed, the old line most likely buys 
up the projected one—which is, of course, just what the projectors 
wanted. Another hack-block question is that of competition. Is it a 
good thing, or not, to have competing lines between place and place? 
Does competition really reduce the price of transit, or does it end in 
combinations and monopolies when, after a ruinous conflict, the two com- 
panies lay their heads together and make terms? ~ Experience seems 
to prove that, although the first-fixed competition rates are not main- 
tained under a combination, the rates of compromise which are at last 
adopted are lower than those of a line without a rival would be; and 
also that, even after the competition in price is over, a competition of 
accommodation remains, which is useful to the public. Another hack- 
block topic is the working of Mr. Cardwell’s Act, which “compels” 
railway companies to give reasonable “ facilities” to each other’s traffic 
under certain conditions. But of course it is found, in practice, that 
a coach-and-six can be driven through all the clauses, and that an 
Act of Parliament might just as well seek to compel two private indi- 
viduals to be on friendly terms. One more question of the hack-block 
order may be mentioned, namely, that of the amalgamation of: dif- 
ferent companies. Formerly, amalgamation was a great bugbear in 
these committee-rooms. It is, however, gradually becoming the policy 
of railway management. Companies get weary of fighting each other, 
and the continual gridironing of the country makes it difficult to draw 
the line sharply between their respective districts. So much mutual 
“tapping ” of traffic goes on, that it often seems as well to have a common 
purse at once, as for the two or more parties concerned to keep up a 
system of reciprocal pocket-picking, which, after all, only amounts to a 
process of cancelling in the respective ledgers. But it must not be 
omitted in this connection that there is an immense amount of personal 
feeling among the magnates who have the regulation of railway affairs. 
They have their points of honour, like the rest of the world. “ Shall 
you fight this line?” says a gentleman to an officer of one of the great 
companies. “Fight it?” cries he, indignant; “to the last, sir! We 
never show the white feather!” To speak truth, the great company in 
question never do, as the “ London, Chatham and Dover ” have found to 
their cost, more than once. Every year, the fights that do take place 
become more complicated: the terrain more difficult for even accustomed 
outsiders to get acquainted with. Have before you whatever appliances 
you please in the shape of maps and plans, the evidence of an experienced 
traflic-manager of a great company is a bewildering thing to listen to; 
sounding very much like the celebrated nonsense-speech which begins 
with Mrs. Mackay’s attempt to make apple-dumplings out of rhubarb, 
takes up the she-bear on its way, spoils a wig a little farther on, invites 
the great Panjendrum with the little round button at top towards the 
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close, and, discharges the gunpowder out of the heels of people’s boots, 
to wind up with. A heap of clotted nonsense about Leeds and Bradford, 
and the express, and the goods’ train, and the sorting-place ; and 11.43 
and 3.15, and Applehaigh, and Knottingley, and coal-trucks, and shunt- 
ing; narrow gauge, broad gauge, and mixed gauge; joining the Midland; 
using the station of the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax; running over the 
Bradford, Leeds, and Wakefield ; the Aire and Calder Canal; the Humber 
agreement; the Octuple agreement; a penny and one-eighth per ton 
per mile for coal or lime; going round by Normanton, and getting to 
Grimsby somewhere about the middle of next week, in spite of all the 
efforts of the gpposing company to prevent it. Scraps of Bradshaw, in 
fact, chopped up with bits of invective, remote personal and geographical 
allusion, sums in compound division, and the haute politique of Gridironing. 

Let us now walk into one of the rooms which lie beyond the doors 
that divide the long gallery into the two halves, west and east. There 
are, perhaps, half a score of committees sitting on “ public questions,” as 
well as the half-score sitting on “groups.’ The humours of these 
committees on public questions were so happily hit off in the Saturday 
Review two or three years ago, that it would not be easy to do anything 
better here. At that time, an honourable baronet was making an effort 
to induce the House of Commons to legislate in favour of servant-maids 
employed in cleaning windows, and the opportunity for a joke was not 
likely to be lost by our contemporary; and was not lost. Let us suppose, 
said the Saturday Review, that a Select Committee is moved for, and 
nominated, to consider this great question of Window-cleaning. In the 
selection of the members, great pains would be taken to be fair. The 
introducer of the proposed Bill would be on it (and would probably be 
the chairman). There would be a member or two to represent the 
Government ; a member to represent the Manchester or laissez-faire 
party; a member or two to represent the humanitarian party; and so on. 
There would be a middle-aged member who, being in the glass-trade, was 
supposed to understand windows; and a young member who, having 
no particular occupation, and having a good deal of time on his hands, 
might be supposed to understand servant-maids. And so, with some 
nonentities for “‘ padding,” the normal number of fifteen would be made 
up. Then the committee would meet to choose a chairman, and to 
consider the course of proceeding. What sort of evidence should they 
take first? The result would, most likely, be that they would lay violent 
hands on some under-secretary, and have him up to be examined about 
windows and housemaids. The difficulty would be to get out of him 
answers that led to anything. The chairman would first ask, generally, if 
he could furnish the committee with any information about the dangers 
incurred by maid-servants, employed to clean windows, sitting on the sill 
outside? With creditable candour, the honest official would say, No: his 
department had no statistics upon the subject. But this would never do. 
He must not be let off in that manner. Would he not be of opinion 
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that, under certain circumstances, there might be a certain amount of 
danger to life and limb from the practice in question? Thus badgered, 
the wretched under-secretary responds with an affirmative. He is now in 
for it, and is examined, and cross-examined, for a couple of hours, upon 
the provisions of the proposed measure; each member having a fling, 
according to his specialty. One member asks if he does not think it is 
the business of a policeman, as the law now stands, to pick up a woman 
who has fallen from a second-floor window on to the pavement? The 
poor witness says, he thinks perhaps it may be. Then the laissez-faire 
member is down upon him. Does he not, however, think it better, in the 
interest of public morality—first, that maid-servants should be encouraged 
to take care of themselves ; and secondly, that policemen should be dis- 
couraged from touching them, even when insensible? And so on, until 
the whole fifteen have tired themselves out, or until the answers of the 
witness became so incoherent or irrelevant, that there is nothing for it but 
to let him go. 

This is, undoubtedly, burlesque, but very good burlesque, of a really 
representative order. It is quite easy to recognize, lying underneath the 
caricature, the plain fact ; which is, that at these committees a great many 
questions are put to witnesses which are not adapted to bring out anything 
in reply but statements of opinion, more or less in favour of the crotchets 
of the questioner. Perhaps it would be safe to say that two-thirds of the 
talk which, in these rooms, takes the name of “ evidence,” is in reality 
discussion, and nothing else. This is a large proportion; but it must 
not be omitted that, when a committee of members is appointed to inquire 
into public questions, a good part of its proper business consists in taking 
what may be called opinions. A committee sitting upon Ordnance would, 
necessarily, ask military and naval men their “ opinions ” of different guns; 
but most likely its ‘order of reference,” as sent down from the whole 
House, would confine the inquiry to guns already tried, so that the path 
of investigation would be understood to run through pretty well marked 
enclosures of fact. Divergences do occur, however, and not seldom. 
Personal feeling—sometimes very honourable feeling, and sometimes not— 
is constantly starting fresh tracks. And it may be observed that the 
logical Member who is always for sweeping away little obstructions, 
chalking lines, and setting up fresh stakes and finger-posts, is not, in 
general, the most successful in narrowing issues. If the witness have as 
clear a head as the questioner, all goes well; but if otherwise, there 
ensues a game of cross-purposes which ends in some dead wall or other, 
utterly unforeseen by the questioner. Sometimes your illogical witness 
dodges your questions with entire bonhomie, not in the least intend- 
ing to do it: sometimes he does it because he suspects you have “a 
motive.” The combative Briton dislikes a severe questioner, and is 
apt to button up his knowledge-pocket when he thinks he foresees it is 
about to undergo an attack which will, in a manner, compel it to yield up 
its treasures. He prefers a little wheedling, and not uawillingly surrenders 
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his “ facts,” after a few minutes, to a man of tact, who hasa fellow-feeling 
for the sinuosities of his own understanding; though he would fight like 
a tiger for the close-keeping of the same facts when a direct attempt was 
made to get at them by a dialectic process that left him no choice. 

Tt is the enormous amount of adulteration and dilution that truth has 
to undergo in the conflict of interests, which is the one thing that most 
strongly impresses a thoughtful student of what passes in these committee- 
rooms.. It seems impossible, & priori, that solid results of any kind, com- 
mercial or governmental, should ever be founded upon so much blundering. 
But compensation of errors is supposed to do the work; and does, at all 
events, effect a work. Nothing can be less exact, nothing more confused, 
than the greater portion of the “evidence” upon which legislation of all 
kinds is either founded or suggested every year. But railway and dock 
companies, and legislators, must carry out their enterprises with such 
materials and such instruments as they can find; or else not carry them 
out at all—an alternative which is never contemplated in these rooms. 
There is one thing more which may be said here. It is, not improbably, 
the witnesses who tell the truth the most simply that are the least under- 
stood, and who, consequently, lead to the greatest amount of false inference 
or blundering. On the whole, nothing so puts a man of the world off his 
beat as telling him the naked truth. This was Franklin’s recipe for 
dealing with a sharp customer. The last thing he expects is truth—he 
thinks you have “a motive.” Give him, then, the truth, and he is 
effectually bamboozled. If the commercial bodies—corporate, or seeking 
to become corporate—who, for nearly half the year, fill these committee- 
rooms with hot, eager, bustling effort, that leads to results which are 
“honeycombed” with uncertainty, could only manage to work upon this 
recipe, their dividends would rise. In the meanwhile, they will not get 
much out of such investigations as that of the past summer. It is quite 
safe to assert that the committee on private legislation, which has recently 
made its report, has not made a single suggestion which the men who 
are actually engaged in the thick of the work hold themselves indebted 
for; the men, namely, who set in motion, session after session, the 
machinery which throngs these committee-rooms, “ dockizes” the water, 
“sridirons” the land, and sells the shareholders. 
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Gousin Phillis. 


PART II, 


Just after this I went home for a week’s holiday. Everything was 
prospering there; my father’s new partnership gave evident satisfaction 
to both parties. There was no display of increased wealth in our modest 
household; but my mother had a few extra comforts provided for 
her by her husband. I made acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, 
and first saw pretty Margaret Ellison, who is now my wife. When 
I returned to Eltham, I found that a step was decided upon, which 
had been in contemplation for some time: that Holdsworth and I should 
remove our quarters to Hornby ; our daily presence, and as much of 
our time as possible, being required for the completion of the line at 
that end. 

Of course this led to greater facility of intercourse with the Hope 
Farm people. We could easily walk out there after our day’s work was 
done, and spend a balmy evening hour or two, and yet return before the 
summer’s twilight had quite faded away. Many a time, indeed, we would 
fain have stayed longer—the open air, the fresh and pleasant country, 
made so agreeable a contrast to the close, hot town lodgings which I shared 
with Mr. Holdsworth ; but early hours, both at eve and morn, were an 
imperative necessity with the minister, and he made no scruple at turning 
either or both of us out of the house directly after-evening prayer, or 
“exercise,” as he called it. The remembrance of many a happy day, and 
of several little scenes, comes back upon me as I think of that summer. 
They rise like pictures to my memory, and in this way I can date their 
succession; for I know that corn harvest must have come after hay- 
making, apple-gathering after corn-harvest. 

The removal to Hornby took up some time, during which we had 
neither of us any leisure to go out to the Hope Farm. Mr. Holdsworth 
had been out there once during my absence at home. One sultry evening, 
when work was done, he proposed our walking out and paying the 
Holmans a visit. It so happened that I had omitted to write my usual 
weekly letter home in our press of business, and I wished to finish that 
before going out. Then he said that he would go, and that I could follow 
him if I liked. This I did in about an hour; the weather was so 
oppressive, I remember, that I took off my coat as I walked, and hung it 
over my arm. All the doors and windows at the farm were open when I 
arrived there, and every tiny leaf on the trees was still. The silence of 
the place was profound ; at first I thought that it was entirely deserted ; 
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but just as I drew near the door I heard a weak sweet voice begin to 
sing; it was cousin Holman, all by herself in the house-place, piping up 
a hymn, as she knitted away in the clouded light. She gave me a kindly 
welcome, and poured out all the small domestic news of the fortnight past 
upon me, and, in return, I told her about my own people and my visit 
at home. 

“ Where were the rest? ” at length I asked. 

Betty and the men were in the field helping with the last load of 
hay, for the miuister said there would be rain before the morning. Yes, 
and the minister himself, and Phillis, and Mr. Holdsworth, were all there 
helping. She thought that she herself could have done something; but 
perhaps she was the least fit for hay-making of any one; and somebody 
must stay at home and take care of the house, there were so many tramps 
about ; if I had not had something to do with the railroad she would have 
called them navvies. I asked her if she minded being left alone, as I 
should like to go and help; and having her full and glad permission to 
leave her alone, I went off, following her directions: through the farm- 
yard, past the cattle-pond, into the ash-field, beyond into the higher field 
with two holly-bushes in the middle. I arrived there : there was Betty 
with all the farming men, and a cleared field, and a heavily laden cart ; 
one man at the top of the great pile ready to catch the fragrant hay 
which the others threw up to him with their pitchforks; a little heap 
of cast-off clothes in a corner of the field (for the heat, even at seven 
o'clock, was insufferable), a few cans and baskets, and Rover lying by 
them panting, and keeping watch. Plenty of loud, hearty, cheerful 
talking ; but no minister, no Phillis, no Mr. Holdsworth. Betty saw me 
first, and understanding who it was that I was in search of, she came 
towards me. 

“They're out yonder —agait wi’ them things o’ Measter Holds- 
worth’s.” 

So “out yonder” I went ; out on to a broad upland common, full of 
red sand-banks, and sweeps and hollows ; bordered by dark firs, purple 
in the coming shadows, but near at hand all ablaze with flowering gorse, 
or, as we call it in the south, furze-bushes, which, seen against the belt 
of distant trees, appeared brilliantly golden. On this heath, a little 
way from the field-gate, I saw the three. I counted their heads, joined 
together in an eager group over Holdsworth’s theodolite. He was teaching 
the minister the practical art of surveying and taking a level. I was 
wanted to assist, and was quickly set to work to hold the chain. Phillis 
was as intent as her father; she had hardly time to greet me, so desirous 
was she to hear some answer to her father’s question. 

So we went on, the dark clouds still gathering, for perhaps five minutes 
after my arrival. Then came the blinding lightning and the rumble and 
quick-following rattling peal of thunder right over our heads. It came 
sooner than I expected, sooner than they had looked for: the rain delayed 
not; it came pouring down; and what were we to do for shelter? Phillis 
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had nothing on but her indoor things—no bonnet, no shawl. Quick as 
the darting lightning around us, Holdsworth took off his coat and wrapped 
it round her neck and shoulders, and, almost without a word, hurried us 
all into such poor shelter as one of the overhanging sand-banks could 
give. There we were, cowered down, close together, Phillis innermost, 
almost too tightly packed to free her arms enough to divest herself of the 
coat, which she, in her turn, tried to put lightly over Holdsworth’s 
shoulders. In doing so she touched his shirt. 

“Oh, how wet you are!” she cried, in pitying dismay; “and you've 
hardly got over your fever! Oh, Mr. Holdsworth, Iam so sorry!” He 
turned his head a little, smiling at her. 

“Tf I do catch cold, it is all my fault for having deluded you into 
staying out here;” but she only murmured again, “ I am so sorry.” 

The minister spoke now. “It is a regular downpour. Please God 
that the hay is saved ! But there is no likelihood of its ceasing, and I had 
better go home at once, and send you all some wraps ; umbrellas will not 
be safe with yonder thunder and lightning.” 

Both Holdsworth and I offered to go instead of him; but he was 
resolved, although perhaps it would have been wiser if Holdsworth, wet 
as he already was, had kept himself in exercise. As he moved off, Phillis 
crept out, and could see on to the storm-swept heath. Part of Holdsworth’s 
apparatus still remained exposed to all the rain. Before we could have 
any warning, she had rushed out of the shelter and collected the various 
things, and brought them back in triumph to where we crouched. 
Holdsworth had stood up, uncertain whether to go to her assistance or 
not. She came running back, her long lovely hair floating and dripping, 
her eyes glad and bright, and her colour freshened to a glow of health by 
the exercise and the rain. 

“Now, Miss Holman, that’s what I call wilful,” said Holdsworth, as 
she gave them to him. ‘No, I won't thank you” (his looks were thank- 
ing her all the time). ‘My little bit of dampness annoyed you, because 
you thought I had got wet in your service; so you were determined to 
make me as uncomfortable as you were yourself. It was an unchristian 
piece of revenge !” 

His tone of badinage (as the French call it) would have been palpable 
enough to any one accustomed to the world; but Phillis was not, and it 
distressed or rather bewildered her. ‘ Unchristian” had to her a very 
serious meaning; it was not a word to be used lightly; and though she 
did not exactly understand what wrong it was that she was accused of doing, 
she was evidently desirous to throw off the imputation. At first her 
earnestness to disclaim unkind motives amused Holdsworth ; while his 
light continuance of the joke perplexed her still more; but at last he said 
something gravely, and in too low a tone for me to hear, which made her 
all at once become silent, and called out her blushes. After a while, the 
minister came back, a moving mass of shawls, cloaks, and umbrellas. 
Phillis kept very close to her father’s side on our return to the farm. She 
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appeared to me to be shrinking away from Holdsworth, while he had not 
the slightest variation in his manner from what it usually was in his 
graver moods; kind, protecting, and thoughtful towards her. Of course, 
there was a great commotion about our wet clothes; but I name the little 
events of that evening now because I wondered at the time what he had 
said in that low voice to silence Phillis so effectually, and because, in 
thinking of their intercourse by the light of future events, that evening 
stands out with some prominence. 

I have said that after our removal to Hornby our communications with 
the farm became almost of daily occurrence. Cousin Holman and I were 
the two who had least to do with this intimacy. After Mr. Holdsworth 
regained his health, he too often talked above her head in intellectual 
matters, and too often in his light bantering tone for her to feel quite at 
her ease with him. I really believe that he adopted this latter tone in 
speaking to her because he did not know what to talk about to a purely 
motherly woman, whose intellect had never been cultivated, and whose 
loving heart was entirely occupied with her husband, her child, her house- 
hold affairs, and, perhaps, a little with the concerns of the members of her 
husband’s congregation, because they, in a way, belonged to her husband. 
I had noticed before that she had fleeting shadows of jealousy even of 
Phillis, when her daughter and her husband appeared to have strong 
interests and sympathies in things which were quite beyond her com- 
prehension. I had noticed it in my first acquaintance with them, I say, 
and had admired the delicate tact which made the minister, on such 
occasions, bring the conversation back to such subjects as those on which 
his wife, with her practical experience of every-day life, was an authority ; 
while Phillis, devoted to her father, unconsciously followed his lead, totally 
unaware, in her filial reverence, of his motive for doing so. 

To return to Holdsworth. The minister had at more than one time 
spoken of him to me with slight distrust, principally occasioned by the 
suspicion that his careless words were not always those of soberness 
and truth. But it was more as a protest against the fascination which the 
younger man evidently exercised over the elder one—more as it were to 
strengthen himself against yielding to this fascination—that the minister 
spoke out to me about this failing of Holdsworth’s, as it appeared to him. 
In return Holdsworth was subdued by the minister’s uprightness and 
goodness, and delighted with his clear intellect—his strong healthy craving 
after further knowledge. I never met two men who took more thorough 
pleasure and relish in each other’s society. To Phillis his relation con- 
tinued that of an elder brother; he directed her studies into new paths, 
he patiently drew out the expression of many of her thoughts, and per- 
plexities, and unformed theories—scarcely ever now falling into the vein 
of banter which she was so slow to understand. 

One day—harvest-time—he had been drawing on a loose piece of 
paper—sketching ears of corn, sket hing carts drawn by bullocks and 
laden with grapes—all the time talking with Phillis and me, cousin 
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Holman putting in her not pertinent remarks, when suddenly he said to 
Phillis, — 

“Keep your head still; I see a sketch! I have often tried to draw 
your head from memory, and failed; but I think I can doit now. If I 
succeed I will give it to your mother. You would like a portrait of your 
daughter as Ceres, would you not, ma’am?” ; 

“JT should like a picture of her; yes, very much, thank you, Mr. 
Holdsworth ; but if you put that straw in her hair” (he was holding some 
wheat ears above her passive head, looking at the effect with an artistic 
eye,) “you'll ruffle her hair. Phillis, my dear, if you’re to have your 
picture taken, go up-stairs, and brush your hair smooth.” 

“Not on any account. I beg your pardon, but I want hair loosely 
flowing.” 

He began to draw, looking intently at Phillis; I could see this stare 
of his discomposed her—her colour came and went, her breath quickened 
with the consciousness of his regard; at last, when he said, “‘ Please look 
at me for a minute or two, I want to get in the eyes,” she looked up at 
him, quivered, and suddenly got up and left the room. He did not say a 
word, but went on with some other part of the drawing; his silence was 
unnatural, and his dark cheek blanched a little. Cousin Holman looked 
up from her work, and put her spectacles down. 

“What's the matter? Where is she gone?” 


Holdsworth never uttered a word, but went on drawing. I felt 
obliged to say something ; it was stupid enough, but stupidity was better 
than silence just then. 

“ Tl go and call her,” said I. So I went into the hall, and to the 
bottom of the stairs; but just as I was going to call Phillis, she came 
down swiftly with her bonnet on, and saying, “I’m going to father in 


? 


the five-acre,” passed out by the open “rector,” right in front of the 
house-place windows, and out at the little white side-gate. She had 
been seen by her mother and Holdsworth, as she passed; so there was 
no need for explanation, only cousin Holman and I had a long discussion 
as to whether she could have found the room too hot, or what had 
occasioned her sudden departure. Holdsworth was very quiet during 
all the rest of that day; nor did he resume the portrait-taking by his own 
desire, only at my cousin Holman’s request the next time that he came; 
and then he said he should not require any more formal sittings for 
only such a slight sketch as he felt himself capable of making. Phillis 
was just the same as ever the next time I saw her after her abrupt 
passing me in the hall. She never gave any explanation of her rush out 
of the room. 

So all things went on, at least as far as my observation reached at 
the time, or memory can recall now, till the great apple-gathering of the 
year. The nights were frosty, the mornings and evenings were misty, 
but at mid-day all was sunny and bright, and it was one mid-day that 
both of us being on the line near Heathbridge, and knowing that they 
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were gathering apples at the farm, we resolved to spend the men’s dinner- 
hour in going over there. We found the great clothes-baskets full of 
apples, scenting the house, and stopping up the way; and an universal 
air of merry contentment with this the final produce of the year. The 
yellow leaves hung on the trees ready to flutter down at the slightest 
puff of air ; the great bushes of Michaelmas daisies in the kitchen-garden 
were making their last show of flowers. We must needs taste the fruit 
off the different trees, and pass our judgment as to their flavour; and 
we went away with our pockets stuffed with those that we liked best. 
As we had passed to the orchard, Holdsworth had admired and spoken 
about some flower which he saw ; it so happened he had never seen this 
old-fashioned kind since the days of his boyhood. I do not know whether 
he had thought anything more about this chance specch of his, but I 
know I had not—when Phillis, who had been missing just at the last 
moment of our hurried visit, re-appeared, with a little nosegay of this 
same flower, which she was tying up with a blade of grass. She offered 
it to Holdsworth as he stood with her father on the point of departure. 
I saw their faces. I saw for the first time an unmistakable look of love 
in his black eyes; it was more than gratitude for the little attention ; it 
was tender and beseeching—passionate. She shrank from it in confusion, 
her glance fell on me; and, partly to hide her emotion, partly out ot 
real kindness at what might appear ungracious neglect of an older friend, 
she flew off to gather me a few late-blooming China roses. But it was 
the first time she had ever done anything of the kind for me. 

We had to walk fast to be back on the line before the men’s return, 
so we spoke but little to each other, and of course the afternoon was too 
much occupied for us to have any talk. In the evening we went back 
to our joint lodgings in Hornby. There, on the table, lay a letter for 
Holdsworth, which had been forwarded to him from Eltham. As our 
tea was ready, and I had had nothing to eat since morning, I fell to 
directly without paying much attention to my companion as he opened 
and read his letter. He was very silent for a few minutes; at length 
he said,— 

“ Old feliow ! I’m going to leave you!” 

“Leave me!” saidI, “How? When?” 

“ This letter ought to have come to hand sooner. It is from Greathed 
the engineer” (Greathed was well known in those days; he is dead now, 
and his name half-forgotten); “he wants to see me about some business; in 
fact, I may as well tell you, Paul, this letter contains a very advantageous 
proposal for me to go out to Canada, and superintend the making of a 
line there.” 

I was in utter dismay. 

“ But what will our company say to that?” 

“Oh, Greathed has the superintendence of this line, you know; and 
he is going to be engineer in chief to this Canadian line; many of the 
shareholders in this company are going in for the other, so I fancy they 
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will make no difficulty in following Greathed’s lead: he says he has a 
young man ready to put in my place.” 

“T hate him,” said I. 

“ Thank you,” said Holdsworth, laughing. 

“ But you must not,” he resumed ; “ for this is a very good thing for 
me, and, of course, if no one can be found to take my inferior work, I 
can’t be spared to take the superior. I only wish I had received this 
letter a day sooner. Every hour is of consequence, for Greathed says 
they are threatening a rival line. Do you know, Paul, I almost fancy I 
must go up to-night? I can take an engine back to Eltham, and catch 
the night train. I should not like Greathed to think me lukewarm.” 

“But you'll come back?” I asked, distressed at the thought of this 
sudden parting. 

“Oh, yes! Atleast Ihope so. They may want me to go out by 
the next steamer, that will be on Saturday.” He began to eat and drink 
standing, but I think he was quite unconscious of the nature of either his 
food or his drink. 

“T will go to-night. Activity and readiness go a long way in our 
profession. Remember that, my boy! I hope I shall come back, but if I 
don’t, be sure and recollect all the words of wisdom that have fallen from 
my lips. Now where's the portmanteau? If I can gain half an hour for 
a gathering up of my things in Eltham, so much the.better. I’m clear of 
debt anyhow ; and what I owe for my lodgings you can pay for me out 
of my quarter’s salary, due November 4th.” 

“Then you don’t think you will come back?” I said, despondingly. 

“T will come back some time, never fear,” said he kindly. “I may 
be back in a couple of days, having been found incompetent for the 
Canadian work; or I may not be wanted to go out so soon as I now 
anticipate. Anyhow you don’t suppose I am going to forget you, Paul— 
this work out there ought not to take me above two years, and perhaps, 
after that, we may be employed together again.” 

Perhaps! I had very little hope. The same kind of happy days 
never returns. However, I did all I could in helping him: clothes, 
papers, books, instruments; how we pushed and struggled—how I stuffed! 
All was done in a much shorter time than we had calculated upon, when 
I had run down to the sheds to order the engine. I was going to drive 
him to Eltham. We sat ready for a summons. Holdsworth took up 
the little nosegay that he had brought away from the Hope Farm, and had 
laid on the mantel-piece on first coming into the room. He smelt at it, 
and caressed it with his lips. 

““What grieves me is that I did not know—that I have not said good- 
by to—to them.” 

He spoke in a grave tone, the shadow of the coming separation falling 
upon him at last. 

“T will tell them,” said I, “TI am sure they will be very sorry.” 
Then we were silent. 
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“‘T never liked any family so much.” 

“T knew you would like them.” 

“How one’s thoughts change,—this morning I was full of a hope, 
Paul.” He paused, and then he said,— 

“ You put that sketch in carefully?” 

“That outline of a head?” asked I. But I knew he meant an 
abortive sketch of Phillis, which had not been successful enough for him 
to complete it with shading or colouring. 

“Yes. What a sweet innocent face it is! and yet so— Oh, dear!” 

He sighed and got up, his hands in his pockets, to walk up and down 
the room in evident disturbance of mind. He suddenly stopped opposite 
to me. 

“You'll tell them how it all was. Be sure and tell the good minister 
that I was so sorry not to wish him good-by, and to thank him and his 
wife for all their kindness. As for Phillis,—please God in two years I’ll 
be back and tell her myself all in my heart.” 

“ You love Phillis, then?” said I. 

“‘ Love her !—Yes, that I do, Who could help it, seeing her as I 
have done? Her character as unusual and rare as her beauty! God bless 
her! God keep her in her high tranquillity, her pure innocence.—Two 
years! It is along time—But she lives in such seclusion, almost like 
the sleeping beauty, Paul,”—(he was smiling now, though a minute before 
I had thought him on the verge of tears,)—‘“ but I shall come back like 
a prince from Canada, and waken her to my love. I can’t help hoping 
that it won’t be difficult, eh, Paul?” 

This touch of coxcombry displeased me a little, and I made no answer. 
He went on, half apologetically,— 

“You see, the salary they offer me is large; and beside that, this 
experience will give me a name which will entitle me to expect a still 
larger in any future undertaking.” 

“That won’t influence Phillis.” 

“No! but it will make me more eligible in the eyes of her father 
and mother.” 

I made no answer. 

“You give me your best wishes, Paul,” said he, almost pleading. 
“You would like me for a cousin?” 

I heard the scream and whistle of the engine ready down at the sheds. 

“ Ay, that I should,” I replied, suddenly softened towards my friend 
now that he was going away. “I wish you were to be married to-morrow, 
and I were to be best man.” 

“Thank you, lad. Now for this cursed portmanteau (how the 
minister would be shocked); but it is heavy !” and off we sped into the 
darkness, 

He only just caught the night train at Eltham, and I slept, desolately 
enough, at my old lodgings at Miss Dawson’s, for'that night. Of course 
the next few days I was busier than ever, doing both his work and my 
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own. Then came a letter from him, very short and affectionate. He 
was going out in the Saturday steamer, as he had more than half 
expected; and by the following Monday the man who was to succeed 
him would be down at Eltham. There was a P.S., with only these 
words :— 

‘‘ My nosegay goes with me to Canada, but I do not need it to remind 
me of Hope Farm.” 

Saturday came; but it was very late before I could go out to the 
farm. It was a frosty night, the stars shone clear above me, and the road 
was crisping beneath my feet. ‘They must have heard my footsteps before 
I got up to the house. They were sitting at their usual employments in 
the house-place when I went in. Phillis’s eyes went beyond me in their 
look of welcome, and then fell in quiet disappointment on her work. 

‘“‘ And where’s Mr. Holdsworth?” asked cousin Holman, in a minute 
or two. “TI hope his cold is not worse,—I did not like his short cough.” 

I laughed awkwardly; for I felt that I was the bearer of unpleasant 
news. 

“His cold had need be better—for he’s gone—gone away to Canada!” 

I purposely looked away from Phillis, as I thus abruptly told 


my news. 
“To Canada!” said the minister. 
“‘ Gone away!” said his wife. 


But no word from Phillis, 

“Yes!” said I. “ He found a letter at Hornby when we got home 
the other night—when we got home from here; he ought to have got it 
sooner; he was ordered to go up to London directly, and to see some 
people about a new line in Canada, and he’s gone to lay it down; he has 
sailed to-day. He was sadly grieved not to have time to come out and 
wish you all good-by; but he started for London within two hours after 
he got that letter. He bade me thank you most gratefully for all your 
kindnesses ; he was very sorry not to come here once again.” 

Phillis got up, and left the room with noiseless steps. 

“T am very sorry,” said the minister. 

“‘T am sure so am I!” said cousin Holman. “I was real fond of that 
lad ever since I nursed him last June after that bad fever.” 

The minister went on asking me questions respecting Holdsworth’s 
future plans; and brought out a large old-fashioned atlas, that he might 
find out the exact places between which the new railroad was to run. 
Then supper was ready; it was always on the table as soon as the clock on 
the stairs struck eight, and down came Phillis—her face white and set, 
her dry eyes looking defiance to me, for I am afraid I hurt her maidenly 
pride by my glance of sympathetic interest as she entered the room. 
Never a word did she say—never a question did she ask about the absent 
friend, yet she forced herself to talk. 

And so it was all the next day. She was as pale as could be, like 
‘one who has received some shock; but she would not let me talk to her, 
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and she tried hard to behave as usual. Two or three times I repeated, in 
public, the various affectionate messages to the family with which I was 
charged by Holdsworth; but she took no more notice of them than if 
my words had been empty air. And in this mood I left her on the 
Sabbath evening. 


My new master was not half so indulgent as my old one. He kept up 
strict discipline as to hours, so that it was some time before I could again 
go out, even to pay a call at the Hope Farm. 

It was a cold misty evening in November. The air, even indoors, 
seemed full of haze; yet there was a great log burning on the hearth, 
which ought to have made the room cheerful. Cousin Holman and 
Phillis were sitting at the little round table before the fire, working away 
in silence. The minister had his books out on the dresser, seemingly 
deep in study, by the light of his solitary candle; perhaps the fear of 
disturbing him made the unusual stillness of the room. But a welcome 
was ready for me from all; not noisy, not demonstrative—that it never 
was; my damp wrappers were taken off, the next meal was hastened, and 
a chair placed for me on one side of the fire, so that I pretty much com- 
manded a view of the room. My eye caught on Phillis, looking so pale 
and weary, and with a sort of aching tone (if I may call it so) in her voice. 
She was doing all the accustomed things—fulfilling small household duties, 
but somehow differently—I can’t tell you how, for she was just as deft 
and quick in her movements, only the light spring was gone out of them. 
Cousin Holman began to question me; even the minister put aside his 
books, and came and stood on the opposite side of the fire-place, to hear 
what waft of intelligence I brought. I had first to tell them why I had 
not been to see them for so long—more than five weeks. The answer 
was simple enough; business and the necessity of attending strictly to the 
orders of a new superintendent, who had not yet learned trust, much less 
indulgence. The minister nodded his approval of my conduct, and said,— 

“Right, Paul! ‘Servants, obey in all things your masters according 
to the flesh.’ I have had my fears lest you had too much licence under 
Edward Holdsworth.” 

“ Ah,” said cousin Holman, .“ poor Mr. Holdsworth, he'll be on the 
salt seas by this time ! ” 

“No, indeed,” said I, “he’s landed. I have had a letter from him 
from Halifax.” 

Immediately a shower of questions fell thick upon me. When? 
How? What was he doing? How did he like it? What sort of a 
voyage? &e. 

“Many is the time we have thought of him when the wind was blowing 
so hard; the old quince-tree is blown down, Paul, that on the right-hand 
of the great pear-tree; it was blown down last Monday week, and it was 
that night that I asked the minister to pray in an especial manner for all 
them that went down in ships upon the great deep, and he said then, that 
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Mr. Holdsworth might be already landed; but I said, even if the prayer 
did not fit him, it was sure to be fitting somebody out at sea, who would 
need the Lord’s care. Both Phillis and I thought he would be a month 
on the seas.” 

Phillis began to speak, but her voice did not come rightly at first. It 
was a little higher pitched than usual, when she said— 

“We thought he would be a month if he went in a sailing-vessel, or 
perhaps longer. I suppose he went in a steamer?” 

“Old Obadiah Grimshaw was more than six weeks in getting to 
America,” observed cousin Holman. 

“T presume he cannot as yet tell how he likes his new work?” asked 
the minister. 

“No! he is but just landed; it is but one page long. I'll read it to 
you, shall I ?— 
“Dear Pavt,— 

“We are safe on shore, after a rough passage. Thought you would like to 
hear this, but homeward-bound steamer is making signals for letters. Will write 
again soon. It seems a year since I left Hornby. Longer since I was at the farm. 
I have got my nosegay safe. Remember me to the Holmans. 


“ Yours, 
“BE, H.” 

“ That’s not much, certainly,” said the minister. “ But it’s a comfort 
to know he’s on land these blowy nights.” 

Phillis said nothing. She kept her head bent down over her work; 
but I don’t think she put a stitch in, while I was reading the letter. I 
wondered if she understood what nosegay was meant; but I could not 
tell. When next she lifted up her face, there were two spots of brilliant 
colour on the cheeks that had been so pale before. After I had spent an 
hour or two there, I was bound to return back to Hornby. I told them 
I did not know when I could come again, as we—by which I mean the 
company—had undertaken the Hensleydale line; that branch for which 
poor Holdsworth was surveying when he caught his fever. 

“But you'll have a holiday at Christmas,’’ said my cousin. “ Surely 
they’ll not be such heathens as to work you then?” 

“‘Perhaps the lad will be going home,” said the minister, as if to 
mitigate his wife’s urgency; but for all that, I believe he wanted me to 
come. Phillis fixed her eyes on me with a wistful expression, hard to 
resist. But, indeed, I had no thought of resisting. Under my new 
master I had no hope of a holiday long enough to enable me to go to Bir- 
mingham and see my parents with any comfort; and nothing could be 
pleasanter to me than to find myself at home at my cousin’s for a day 
or two, then. So it was fixed that we were to meet in Hornby Chapel 
on Christmas Day, and that I was to accompany them home after service, 
and if possible to stay over the next day. 


I was not able to get to chapel till late on the appointed day, and so I 
took a seat near the door in considerable shame, although it really was 
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not my fault. When the service was ended, I went and stood in the 
porch to await the coming out of my cousins. Some worthy people 
belonging to the cdéngregation clustered into a group just where I stood, 
and exchanged the good wishes of the season. It had just begun to snow, 
and this occasioned a little delay, and they fell into further conversation. 
I was not attending to what was not meant for me to hear, till I caught 
the name of Phillis Holman. And then I listened; where was the 
harm ? 

“T never saw any one so changed ! ” 

“T asked Mrs. Holman,” quoth another, “‘is Phillis well?’ and she 
just said she had been having a cold which had pulled her down ; she did 
not seem to think anything of it.” 

‘“‘ They had best take care of her,” said one of the oldest of the good 
ladies; “ Phillis comes of a family as is not long-lived. Her mother’s 
sister, Lydia Green, her own aunt as was, died of a decline just when she 
was about this lass’s age.” 

This ill-omened talk was broken in upon by the coming out of the 
minister, his wife and daughter, and the consequent interchange of 
Christmas compliments. I had had a shock, and felt heavy-hearted and 
anxious, and hardly up to making the appropriate replies to the kind 
greetings of my relations. I looked askance at Phillis. She had cer- 
tainly grown taller and slighter, and was thinner ; but there was a flush 
of colour on her face which deceived me for a time, and made me think 
she was looking as well as ever. I only saw her paleness after we had 
returned to the farm, and she had subsided into silence and quiet. Her 
grey eyes looked hollow and sad ; her complexion was of a dead white. 
But she went about just as usual; at least, just as she had done the last 
time I was there, and seemed to have no ailment; and I was inclined to 
think that my cousin was right when she had answered the inquiries of 
the good-natured gossips, and told them that Phillis was suffering from 
the consequences of a bad cold, nothing more. 

I have said that I was to stay over the next day; a great deal of snow 
had come down, but not all, they said, though the ground was covered 
deep with the white fall. The minister was anxiously housing his cattle, 
and preparing all things for a long continuance of the same kind of 
weather. The men were chopping wood, sending wheat to the mill to be 
ground before the road should become impassable for a cart and horse. 
My cousin and Phillis had gone upstairs to the apple-room to cover up 
the fruit from the frost. I had been out the greater part of the morning, 
and came in about an hour before dinner. To my surprise, knowing how 
she had planned to be engaged, I found Phillis sitting at the dresser, 
resting her head on her two hands and reading, or seeming to read. She 
did not look up when I came in, but murmured something about her 
mother having sent her down out of the cold. It flashed across me that 
she was crying, but I put it down to some little spirt of temper; I might 
have known better than to suspect the gentle, serene Phillis of crossness, 
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poor girl; I stooped down, and began to stir and build up the fire, which 
appeared to have been neglected. While my head was down I heard a 
noise which made me pause and listen—a sob, an unmistakable, irrepres- 
sible sob. I started up. 

“Phillis!” I cried, going towards her, with my hand out, to take 
hers for sympathy with her sorrow, whatever it was. But she was too 
quick for me, she held her hand out of my grasp, for fear of my detaining 
her ; as she quickly passed out of the house, she said,— 

“ Don’t, Paul! I cannot bear it!” and passed me, still sobbing, and 
went out into the keen, open air. 

I stood still and wondered. What could have come to Phillis? The 
most perfect harmony prevailed in the family, and Phillis especially, good 
and gentle as she was, was so beloved that if they had found out that her 
finger ached, it would have cast a shadow over their hearts. Had I done 
anything to vex her? No: she was crying before I came in. I went to 
look at her book—one of those unintelligible Italian books. I could 
make neither head nor tail of it. I saw some pencil-notes on the margin, 
in Holdsworth’s handwriting. 

Could that be it? Could that be t} cause of ker white looks, her 
weary eyes, her wasted figure, her struggling sobs? This idea came 
upon me like a flash of lightning on a dark night, making all things so 
clear we cannot forget them afterwards when the gloomy obscurity 
returns. I was still standing with the book in my hand when I heard 
cousin Holman’s footsteps on the stairs, and as I did not wish to speak to 
her just then, I followed Phillis’s example, and rushed out of the house. 
The snow was lying on the ground ; I could track her feet by the marks 
they had made ; I could see where Rover had joined her. I followed on till 
I came to a great stack of wood in the orchard—it was built up against 
the back wall of the outbuildings,—and I recollected then how Phillis had 
told me, that first day when we strolled about together, that underneath 
this stack had been her hermitage, her sanctuary, when she was a child ; 
how she used to bring her book to study there, or her work, when she was 
not wanted in the house; and she had now evidently gone back to this 
quiet retreat of her childhood, forgetful of the clue given me by her foot- 
marks on the new-fallen snow. The stack was built up very high ; but 
through the interstices of the sticks I could see her figure, although I did 
not all at once perceive how I could get to her. She was sitting on a log 
of wood, Rover by her. She had laid her cheek on Rover’s head, and had 
her arm round his neck, partly for a pillow, partly from an instinctive 
craving for warmth on that bitter cold day. She was making a low 
moan, like an animal in pain, or perhaps more like the sobbing of the 
wind. Rover, highly flattered by her caress, and also, perhaps, touched 
by sympathy, was flapping his heavy tail against the ground, but not 
otherwise moving a hair, until he heard my approach with his quick 
erected ears. Then, with a short, abrupt bark of distrust, he sprang up 
as if to leave his mistress. Both he and I were immovably still for a 
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moment. I was not sure if what I longed to do was wise: and yet I 
could not bear to see the sweet serenity of my dear cousin's life so 
disturbed by a suffering which I thought I could assuage. But Rover's 
ears were sharper than my breathing was noiseless: he heard me, and 
sprang out from under Phillis’s restraining hand. 

“Oh, Rover, don’t you leave me, too,” she plained out. 

“Phillis!” said I, seeing by Rover's exit that the entrance to where 
she sat was to be found on the other side of the stack. ‘Phillis, come 
out! You have gota cold already ; and it is not fit for you to sit there on 
such a day as this. You know how displeased and anxious it would 
make them all.” 

She sighed, but obeyed; stooping a little, she came out, and stood 
upright, opposite to me in the lonely, leafless orchard. Her face looked 
so meek and so sad that I felt as if I ought to beg her pardon for my 
necessarily authoritative words. 

‘* Sometimes I feel the house so close,” she said; ‘‘and I used to sit 
under the wood-stack when I was a child. It was very kind of you, but 
there was no need to come after me. I don’t catch cold easily.” 

“Come with me into this cow-house, Phillis. I have got something 
to say to you; and I can’t stand this cold, if you can.” 

I think she would have fuin run away again; but her fit of energy 
was all spent. She followed me unwillingly enough—that I could see. 
The place to which I took her was full of the fragrant breath of the cows, 
and was a little warmer than the outer air. I put her inside, and stood 
myself in the doorway, thinking how I could best begin. At last I 
plunged into it. 

“I must see that you don’t get cold for more reasons than one; if you 
are ill, Holdsworth will be so anxious and miserable out there” (by 
which I meant Canada)— 

She shot one penetrating look at me, and then turned her face away 
with a slightly impatient movement. If she could have run away then 
she would, but I held the means of exit in my own power. “In fora 
penny in for a pound,” thought I, and I went on rapidly, anyhow. 

“ He talked so much about you, just before he left—that night after 
he had been here, you know—and you had given him those flowers.” 
She put her hands up to hide her face, but she was listening now— 
listening with all her ears. 

“He had never spoken much about you before, but the sudden going 
away unlocked his heart, and he told me how he loved you, and how he 
hoped on his return that you might be his wife.” 

“ Don’t,” said she, almost gasping out the word, which she had tried 
once or twice before to speak; but her voice had been choked. Now she 
put her hand backwards; she had quite turned away from me, and felt 
for mine. She gave it a soft lingering pressure; and then she put her 
arms down on the wooden division, and laid her head on it, and cried 
quict tears. I did not understand her at once, and feared lest I had 
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mistaken the whole case, and only annoyed her. I went up to her. 
“Oh, Phillis! I am so sorry—I thought you would, perhaps, have cared 
to hear it; he did talk so feelingly, as if he did love you so much, and 
somehow I thought it would give you pleasure.” 

She lifted up her head and looked at me. Such alook! Her eyes, 
glittering with tears as they were, expressed an almost heavenly happi- 
ness ; her tender mouth was curved with rapture—her colour vivid and 
blushing; but as if she was afraid her face expressed too much, more 
than the thankfulness to me she was essaying to speak, she hid it again 
almost immediately. So it was all right then, and my conjecture was 
well-founded! I tried to remember something more to tell her of what 
he had said, but again she stopped me. ~ ° 

“Don’t,” she said. She still kept ‘her face covered and hidden. In 
half a minute she added, in a very low voice, ‘Please, Paul, I think I 
would rather not hear any more—I don’t mean but what I have—but 
what I am very much obliged Only—only, I think I would rather 
hear the rest from himself when he comes back.” 

And then she cried a little more, in quite a different way. I did not 
say any more, I waited for her. By-and-by she turned towards me—not 
mecting my eyes, however; and putting her hand in mine just as if we 
were two children, she said, 

“We had best go back now—I don’t look as if I had been crying, 
do I?” 

“ You look as if you had a bad cold,” was all the answer I made. 

“Oh! but Iam—I am quite well, only cold; and a good run will 
warm me. Come along, Paul.” 

So we ran, hand in hand, till, just as we were on the threshold of the 
house she stopped— 

“ Paul, please, we won't speak about that again.” 
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Ulysses in Ognvgia. 
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Was it in very deed, or but in dream, 

I, King Odysseus, girt with brazen spears, 

Princes, and long-haired warriors of the Isles, 
Sailed with the dawn from weeping Ithaca, 

To battle round the god-built walls of Troy 

For that fair, faithless Pest—so long ago ? 

So long ago! It seems as many lives 

Had waxed and waned, since, bending to our oars, 
And singing to our singing sails, we swept 

From high Aétos, down the echoing gulf 

Towards the sunrise; while from many a fane 
Rose the white smoke of sacrificial fires, 

And the wild wail of women—for they knew 

We should return no more. Long years have past, 
Long, weary years. Yet still, when daylight fades, 
And Hesper from the purple heaven Jooks down, 
And the dim wave moans on the shadowy shore,— 
From out the awful darkness of the woods, 

From out the silence of the twilight air, 

In unforgotten accents fond and low, 

The voices of the dead seem calling me; 

And through the mist of slowly gathering tears 
The faces of the loved revisit me— 

Thine, my Penelope, and his, our child, 

Our fair Telemachus—wearing the dear home smiles 
They wore of old, ere yet the Atreides came, 
Breathing of Eris, to our peaceful shores, 

And our bold hearts blazed up in quenchless fire 
And irrepressible lust of glorious war. 

Ai, me! what recked we then the streaming tears 
Of wife or virgin, and their clinging hands! 
Exulting in our strength, we scorned the lures 

Of Aphrodité—scorned the ignoble ease 

Of grey ancestral honours. Deathless names 

We, too, the sons of Heroes, should achieve 
Among the brass-mailed Greeks! A thousand deaths 
Too slight a price for immortulity ! 
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ULYSSES IN OGYGIA, 


O golden dreams! O godlike rage of Youth!- 
Quenched in black blood, or the remorseless brine, 
Alas! so soon. Yet, ere They sorrowing went, 
All-beauteous, to the shadowy realms of Death 
And unsubstantial Hades, their young souls, 
Amid the clang of shields and rush of spears, 
Beneath the deep eyes of the watchful Gods, 
Drank the delirious wine of Victory. 

Thrice happy they, by whom the agony 

Of withered hopes, of wasted life, of long 

And vain endeavour after noble ends, 

Was all unproved. What different doom is mine: 
On barren seas a wanderer—growing old, 

And full of bitter knowledge, best unknown. 
Ah, Comrades, would that, in the exultant hour 
Of triumph, when, our mighty travail o’er, 

The towers of Ilion sank in roaring flame, 

And all the Argives shouted as they fell, 

I too had perished ;—or in that wild flash 

Of vengeance for the herds of Phoibos slain, 
When the black ship went down, and I alone 
Of all was left, But the high Gods are just; 
The Fates inscrutable ; and I must bear 

My portion unsubdued until the end.— 
Greatly to do is great, but greater still 
Greatly to suffer. So with steadfast mind 

I wait the issues. But the doom is hard: 

Far from the councils of illustrious men; 

Far from my sea-girt realm, and godlike toils 
Of governance ; from noble uses far ; 

And wife, and child, and honourable rest, 

To waste inglorious all these golden years ; 
Nursing one sickly hope—more like despair— 
That the blest Gods will hear me, and restore 
My life—thus dead to duty. As He told, 

The eyeless phantom, on that night of fear 

In Orcus, when around the bloody trench 
From out the Stygian gloom with shriek and groan 
Crowded the dim eidolons of the dead, 

And with my naked sword I held them back 
Till each pale mouth, drinking the reeking gore, 
Answered my quest and vanished. 


— 
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Shall it be?— 
Or now, while yet my arm is strong to wield 
The kingly sceptre, and avenge my wrongs? 
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Or when, bowed down with years and many woes, 
My deeds forgotten and my dear ones dead, 

The children of my slaves shall jeer at me, 
Mocking my powerless limbs, and strangers ask, 

Is this the great Odysseus ?—But I wait. 


Man is the puppet of the Gods; they mould 
His destiny, and mete him good or ill: 

Lords of his fate, from whom, alas, in vain 

He seeks escape. But he to whom nor good 
Brings insolence, nor ill abasement, stands 
Whole in himself—lord of his own firm heart. 
The sword may drink his blood; the irascible sea 
May whelm him ; life bitterer than many deaths 
May lead his steps to Hades; still his soul 
Unconquered stands; and even among the shades 
Shall win the reverence haply here denied. 


Hark! from the myrtle thickets on the height 

Divine Calypso calls me; to her lute 

Singing the low sweet song I made for her— 

A low, sweet song of passionate content— 

When weary from the inexorable deep, 

Weary and lone, I touched this woody isle, 

And found a haven in her circling arms, 

And all Elysium on her bounteous breast.— 

Cease, cease, Divine One! in my yearning ear 

Another song is echoing: one more mect 

For me to hearken. Out beneath the stars— 

The old companions of my wanderings— 

Far out at sea, amid the deepening dark, 

The winds are shouting; as a gathering host 

Shouts on the eve of battle; and the gulls— 

Lovers of tempest and mine ancient friends—" 

Flit, dive, and scream, and call me by my name; 

While the long surge rolls white upon the shore, 

And my heart tells me that the hour draws nigh. 
J. NOEL PATON. 











Respecting Asses, 


oo 


WE read, in Spanish romance, of a certain mule who was so ridiculously 
vain, that whilst he was mighty proud of his mamma’s papa, the horse, 
he was undutifully ashamed of his own papa, the ass. ‘This miserable 
creature—by the way, Fuller, of Worthies’ celebrity, contends that mules 
are not creatures at all—was grossly ignorant of the subject, and knew 
nothing of the eminent merits which, in spite of popular reproach and 
vulgar obloquy, attach to his paternal ancestry. 

He could never have heard of that renowned King of Siam who, 
awakened from sleeping by the braying of an ass at the very moment the 
assassin’s knife was at his throat, in gratitude commanded that, thence- 
forth, all mankind should be called asses. Nor could he have known that 
famous ass of Ammonianus the grammarian who was so devoted to poetry 
that he invariably attended his master’s lectures on the subject, and for 
that purpose would neglect his food, however hungry, and although the 
food were laid before him. 

Archestratus, the bon vivant, some passages of whose famous poem on 
gastronomy have been preserved by Athenzus, speaks depreciatingly of 
the ass in comparison with the mule; but it would not be difficult to 
show that, in regard of social observances, he is infinitely his superior, as 
his gentle, docile, amiable disposition would lead us to expect. Southey 
mentions a male ass of his acquaintance who possessed the friendly name 
of Billy, the property of a farmer near Bolton, and whose greatest luxury 
was a screw of tobacco and a pinch of snuff. He had been seen to masti- 
cate a quid of niggerhead with as much godt as any Jack Tar in the 
King’s service, and when he had completed the delicate and agreeable 
operation, a pinch of strong rappee was administered to him, which Billy 
snuffed up with evident satisfaction, and, lifting up his gratified olfactory 
organ, would deliver one of those charming solos, for the execution of 
which his family are so famous. We ask, did ever mule exhibit so close 
an approximation to humanity as this? In sensibility, too, how infinitely 
is the ass the superior! In this respect, indeed, he offers a rebuke even 
to man, for such is the beast’s tenderness of heart, that it is recorded 
no ass ever witnessed the death of another without himself soon pining 
away and dying. 

The services he renders to man, whom he would fain account his 
friend, are eminent. He is not a mere beast of burden like his sulky, 
sullen, obstinate relative, the mule. On the contrary, he is a distinguished 
venefactor of the human species, and that, too, in its times of utmost need, 
and even to his own detriment, The erudite and accurate Picrius informs 
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us that if, stung by a scorpion, we seat ourselves on an ass with our face 
to his tail, the venom will instantaneously pass from our body into his, and 
we shall be rid forthwith of the annoyance. lian says that the horn of 
the Indian ass, which appears to be only a cornuted variety of our native 
Neddy, has such medicinal virtue that of it the native princes would have 
cups manufactured, and that drinking out of these they were always pre- 
served from poison, convulsions, and the falling sickness. In the opinion 
of the learned Van Helmont, asses’ milk contributes to longevity, and is, 
therefore, a diet to be recommended in the cases of children, although 
decidedly improper for rich old uncles and curmudgeon fathers. Accord- 
ing to Johannes de Rupescissa—a writer whose merits it is here unneces- 
sary to dilate on, as, of course, they are generally known and appreciated 
by our readers—asses’ dung is a styptic not less valuable than cows’ 
dung is as a diaphoretic—a statement which unquestionably redounds 
greatly to the credit of the cruelly maligned ass, and one we are not 
entitled to reject when we remember the peculiarities of the animal’s 
physical organization. For instance, we read in The Art of Simpling, by 
Coles, one of our earliest botanists, that “‘if asses chaunce to feed much 
upon hemlock, they will fall so fast asleep that they will seeme to be 
deade, insomuch that some, thinking them to be dead indeed, have flayed 
off their skins, yet after the hemlock had done operating, they have 
stirred and wakened out of their sleep, to the grief and amazement of the 
owners, and to the laughter of others.” 

In the immortal Anatomy of Melancholy, Burton, the favourite of 
many of our greatest writers, whom he has supplied, some of them with 
their wit and more of them with their learning, observes that for his own 
part he does not consider amulets so useless as the “new lights” of 
his day seemed prepared to do, and enumerates, amongst those con- 
venient prophylactics, “a ring made of the hoofe of an asse’s right foot 
carried about.” It is true some historians have affirmed that Alexander 
the Great owed his death to poison contained in an ass’s hoof, but we 
know that often, too often, nature’s choicest gifts and most sovereign 
blessings have been used as the instruments of wickedness and to subserve 
the evilest of purposes. However, the efficacy of amulets is a matter into 
which we are not disposed to enter, nor are we prepared to dwell on the 
statement of Gaule, who, in his Mag-Astromancers Posed and Puzzled, 
enumerates amongst the different kinds of divination ‘‘ cephaleonomancy by 
brayling (sic) of an ass’s head.” Statements like these, however, contri- 
bute to show, that in the estimation of thoughtful and inquiring men, 
though perhaps they be a trifle too imaginative, the ass is not so stupid as 
he is thought, for the very idea of a charm was that it communicated its 
native virtues to the wearer, and to conjure with a fool’s head is in con- 
tradiction to the received rules of vaticination. 

One of the ribald jests launched at the Iuckless animal whose 
character we have undertaken to vindicate has relation to its affection to 
the thistle as an alimentary delicacy, and no doubt the Spanish mule had 
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this in his view when, in the extravagance of his conceit, he depreciated 
his estimable parent. But, in the ass, the cuticle of the tongue is very 
thick; it needs the stimulus communicated it by the thistle, which 
thus becomes as grateful to it as cayenne or mustard is to us. Crassus, 
the grandfather of the Roman millionnaire, is said never to have laughed 
but once in his life, and then at seeing an ass devouring a thistle, exclaim- 
ing while he laughed, “ like lips, like lettuce,” in which he exhibited, no 
doubt, his wisdom, for he recognized—the Romans delighting in lettuces— 
at once the close resemblance of mankind to the innocent creature they 
then, and have since, persecuted so cruelly. But while the ass quietly 
and patiently devours his humble lettuce—the emblem of the noblest 
and most gallant race on earth—Pliny tells us that the mule can only be 
stayed from kicking by frequently giving it wine to drink. 

The ass, in spite of the contumely to which he has been subjected, has 
not, however, been without his admirers. The Midianites, in their war 
with Israel, lost sixty-one thousand asses, and the Idumean patriarch 
counted one thousand she-asses as part of his wealth. The ancient 
Persians, we read in Herodotus, celebrated their birthday feasts with 
extraordinary magnificence, and, “despising the poverty of Grecian enter- 
tainments, where the cheer supplied scarce sufficed to fill the bellies of 
the invited guests,” served up on their tables animals roasted whole; 
horses, camels, and, above all, asses, figured in this way as dainty viands. 

A Roman senator is said to have paid for a single ass 400,000 sesterces, 
which at the usual computation would be 3,200/. of our money. “Iam 
not sure,” says Pliny, “whether this did not exceed the price ever given 
for any other animal.” ‘“ The profit,” he adds, “ arising from these animals 
exceeds that arising from the richest estate; it is well known that in 
Celtiberia there are she-asses which have produced to their owners as 
much as 400,000 sesterces ”—upwards of 3,200/. English. 

As an article of food, ass’s flesh, as might be expected from its cleanly 
habits and wholesome though at times coarse diet, is excellent eating. 
Mecenas, an epicure and gastronome, delighted in having a young ass 
served up at his table, and we may presume that more than once the 
delicate viand gratified the fastidious taste of Horace himself, and perhaps 
enjoyed the esteem of imperial Augustus. But its reputation belongs also 
toa later era. At the time Malta, then in the possession of the French, 
was closely blockaded by a British and Neapolitan squadron, who would 
suffer no supplies to enter, the inhabitants, not indeed destitute of bread, 
lived upon horseflesh, dogs, cats, asses, and rats. The ass’s flesh was 
held excellent; the epicures of Valetta preferred it to the best beef or 
even veal. Stewed, roasted, or boiled, it was in every way capital. The 
gourmand's delight was in a fat ass of from three to four years old, fed on 
biscuit and milk. Then was the flesh eminently nutritious, the fat of a 
most seducing yellow. We ask, did any man ever sit down with appetite 
to a cooked mule? And here fitly we may observe that the inimitable 
Bologna sausage, that “great chieftain of the pudding race,” owes its 
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unsurpassable excellence to the fact that the chief ingredient in its compo- 
sition is not derived from the ill-mannered, grubbing, fetid pig, wallowing 
in filth and finding in filth his food, but from the gentle docile ass, cleanly 
in his habits, cleanly in his diet, and destitute of all gluttonous propensities 
whatever. 

It is painful to call to mind the persecution which this amiable beast, 
against whom no act of malice has ever been alleged, has had to submit to. 
In the Acta Sanctorum we find an account of a reverend man, a Belgian, one 
St. Elvy, or Eligius, who was wont bitterly to bewail the miseries of his 
time, and to conclude that the end of all things was fast approaching. 
His convictions on this head arose, first, from the cruel sufferings the ass 
was exposed to; and, secondly, from the savage brutality of the barbarian 
invaders. Nature, he thought, could not long survive either of these 
abominations. Later in history, we read in the Orationes of Joann 
Aloysius Ceretuarius that it was a common amusement among the people 
inhabiting the Lower Alps to take a wretched ass to the verge of a pre- 
cipice and shove him over. The poor creature was even made the 
sport of witchcraft, for it is recorded in that valuable repertory of facts, 
the Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, which we owe to the erudition and 
industry of Marténe and Durand, that two witches, conceiving a spite 
against a young man, literally made an ass of him, and thus bestowed a 
gress iusult on the whole asinine family. Even a worse instance of 
malice than this is narrated by the Pére Crespet, Prior of the Celestines 
at Paris, who tells us an ass was actually slain and quartered for having 
drunk up the moon in a pit. Ludovico Vives mentions the circumstance, 
varying, however, the details a little, for, according to him, it was out of 
a bucket the innocent beast was said to have drunk, and that in reality it 
was not Diana herself, but only her reflection in the water, that he actually 
swallowed. But the fact of the slaying and quartering is undoubted. 

An enumeration of the various indignities to which the ass has been sub- 
jected would occupy as much space as Homer's catalogue of ships and be 
scarcely more interesting, but it is impossible to avoid noticing the singular 
fact, that an animal remarkably inoffensive and of such singular utility should 
have, in all ages, been visited with peculiar contempt and ill-treatment by 
the Mahommedans, eminent as they have been above all sects for their ten- 
derness and care of the inferior orders of creation. When the Persians cele- 
brated the death of Ali’s sons, they used to set a figure of straw, meant to 
represent Omar, on an ass’s back, and, having paraded the mockery through 
the city, would burn the figure and kill the poor ass. Muratori tells, as a 
mighty good joke, a still more horrible story, narrated by Peter Damian, 
respecting one of the antipopes, John, at the end of the tenth century, 
who, falling into the hands of his enemies, had his eyes bored out, his 
ears cut off, his tongue cut out, and then seated on an ass with his face to 
the tail, which he was required to hold in his hand, he was made to 
traverse the streets of Rome, and, although tongueless, to proclaim at 
certain intervals his guilt. We justly esteem as barbarous the cruel 
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punishment inflicted on the luckless pretender to the Pontificate, but 
also fain would ask what was the ass’s guilt that he was compelled to 
share the pretender’s disgrace? “TI recollect,” says M. Simond, in his 
amusing book on Switzerland, “to have seen in France, that land of 
gallantry, a woman and an ass harnessed together to the same plough, 
and the tattered peasant behind stimulating his team with a seemingly 
impartial whip!” We count this also a degradation of the ass; fora 
wretch capable of employing his wife as a beast of draught forfeited his 
title to manhood and all the rights and prerogative thereto appurtenant, 
right of supremacy over the humbler orders of creation amongst the rest. 
It was, therefore, the wretchedness of this unhappy ass to be commanded 
and chastised by a greater beast than himself. 

There have been wise and great men, however, who have thought 
nobly of the ass. Did not the blessed St, Nicholas, patron of sailors, 
thieves, and good children, sew on—you have the whole story in 
Garmanus, De Miraculis Mortuorum—the heads of two asses which had 
been wickedly cut off? And did not Taliessin, the great Cymric bard 
and seer, who flourished in the sixth century of our era, when enume- 
rating the various, stages through which his soul had passed, proudly 
aver it had dwelt successively in the bodies of a serpent, a stag, a crane, 
and an ass? The three first animals were renowned, severally, for 
wisdom, medical skill, and the domestic virtues, and with them the 


mighty bard associates as their equal in every respect the popularly 
despised, because popularly misunderstood, ass! A singular but decisive 
tribute to the maligned quadruped’s integrity may be found in one of 
our elder dramatists. In his play, Bussy d’Ambois, Chapman makes 
one of his characters exclaim— 


Never was any curious in his place 

To do things justly, but he was an ass. 
Carefulness, a desire scrupulously to do his duty and act “ justly in his 
place,” is here ascribed to the ass as a disposition peculiarly his own. 

There is a scarce book to be met with in the libraries of the curious, 

entitled, Memorias de la Insigne Academia Asnal, and professed to be 
written by one Doctor de Ballesteros, which is meant as a burlesque on 
the academicians and professors of Madrid. The plates represent the 
“ Asinus Orator,” the ‘ Asinus Mathematicus,” “ Asinus Saltator,” 
“ Asinus Medicus,” “ Asinus Astrologicus.” Was this miserable jester, 
‘‘ the wretched scribbler of a low lampoon,” aware that “ Asinus” was 
the root of the name which many distinguished Roman families bore and 
exulted in? Was he ignorant there was many a noble Roman proud to 
be called an ass? The Anian family had for surname Asella; the 
Claudian, Asellus; the Sempronian, Asellio; and other examples might 
be given. We have an epistle of Horace (Ep. i. 13), addressed to his 
friend Vinnius Asellus, whom he had charged to present his poems to 
Augustus. The object of the epistle is to remind his correspondent of 
the necessity of observing caution in the discharge of his mission: he is 
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to be wary in observing the state of the Emperor’s health and spirits, and 
not to obtrude the volumes on him unasked or unseasonably, on penalty 
of making his paternal name, Asixa, a jest, and he himself an object of 
public ridicule. Finally, keeping in view his friend’s patronymic, he 
desires him not to stumble and break his commands—cave ne titubes 
mandataque frangas. 

It was a dullard of his day, a man of another sort to Horace, who 
perpetrated the wretched jest in which he exhibited his contempt at once 
for Horace, whom Martial called “the mouth of Rome,” and for the ass, 
whom Coleridge hailed as “ brother.” When the Ciceronian fever, after 
the revival of letters, was at its height, and Bembo, at the instance of the 
Pope, ascribed Leo X.’s election to “the favour of the immortal gods” 
(immortalium deorum beneficiis), some orthodox cleric, some “ priest that 
lacked Latin,” as Rosalind says, and was of Ensign Northerton’s opinion 
as to the worth of classical learning, vented the mauvaise plaisanterie— 
“‘ Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone ”"—echo prolonging the last 
syllable gy, or ass! If one is an ass to admire Cicero, and seek to catch 
his graces of style and force of expression, few need object to be called 
asses. What an ass was St. Jerome, who gave up so much time to the 
study of Cicero that an angel came in a dream and thrashed him with 
such severity as that, on waking and putting his hand to the part chas- 
tised, he found sensible traces of the angelic birch! An old hag, a 
cabaretiére near Rome, used by her enchantments to turn her guests 
into pigs, sheep, and cattle, and sell them in the market. A renowned 
comedian falling under her spells, she made an ass of him instead of 
making a pig—having a high opinion of the former animal's capacity. 
Exhibited at the neighbouring fairs, the transformed humorist found his 
abilities even better appreciated in his new than in his original shape. 

On these grounds, we accordingly venture to submit that the pompous 
and conceited mule, whose offensive vanity has been chronicled by that 
amusing romancer, Petrus Alphonsus, the converted Arragonese Jew, 
and godson of the famous King Alphonso, had no reason whatever for 
scorning his respectable paternal relation. We have all heard of old 
Cole’s dog, who, in the extravagance of his outrecuidance, would take the 
wall of a dung-cart, and got crushed by the wheel for his reward. No 
better fate should by rights have overtaken this undutiful, graceless hybrid. 
Cardan tells that the peacock, proud of its gay attire and brilliant tail, 
is ashamed of its own legs. It is better to be ashamed of one’s leg 
than of one’s father. 
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Ir is now nearly a dozen years since I took my degree at the university, 
and, owing to circumstances over which I had no control, found myselt 
heavily in debt. It suited me better to try to raise money on my own 
account than to make any applications to my family; and, not knowing 
exactly how to go about it, I explained my difficulties to a friendly barber 
with whom I and a few other men had always kept up the most confiden- 
tial relations. By his directions I sought out the residence of a queer 
old fellow in St. Luke-street, well known, I dare say, to all university men 
who have run carelessly before the wind for sixteen terms to find them- 
selves aground at last. 

Of course, when I went to Abel I was quite fresh at the work; and, 
what is more, he knew also that he was getting the first squeeze of the 
orange. Nothing, accordingly, could have been easier or pleasanter than 
the transaction of business with him on that occasion. He was a short, 
stooping man, about sixty, dark complexioned, with black eyes and hair, 
a touch of red on each cheek, and, on the whole, not at all a bad expres- 
sion of countenance. We neither of us made any difficulties. The interest 
was fifty per cent. “Here is the bill,” he said, producing that long 
narrow slip of paper which I afterwards came to know so well. ‘“ You 
must just get a friend’s name, and then you shall haveacheque.” That this 
transaction should have come off as agreeably as it did was no wonder. 
But the marvellous part of the story is, that the man has trusted me since 
then and after I left college for hundreds of pounds; and though he has 
never been paid a sixpence, he has taken no proceedings against me. 
He told me once he never had a bad debt. If men went on for twenty 
years, he said, he always got his money in the long run. It is really 
pleasant to know there is one man in existence who has still such faith 
in my fortunes, as to feel sure that one day or other I shall repay him 
5001. Thinking of that sometimes is almost the only consolation I have. 
I met him, about six months ago, in the Strand. He was as civil 
and as cheerful as ever. “It doesn’t matter, you know,” he said, ‘the 
interest’s a-running on.” “The interest!” I thought. He spoke in a 
low, quiet voice, apparently as much at his ease as if the money had been 
invested in a first mortgage upon the estates of a peer of the realm. 
“ And how are things at the old place?” I said. ‘Shocking bad, sir,” 
was his answer. “ Nothing a-doing; they (meaning the undergraduates) 
walks into the shops and pays for what they has— it ain’t the same 
place, I’m a-drawing in my concerns now—mean io give over.” And 
then he went on to chat about himself and his rheumatism, and the 
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excursion train by which he had come up, and so forth, as if nothing 
was further from his mind than the unpleasant fact that I was his debtor 
for a sum which I, at least, saw no prospect of repaying, and that he had 
it in his power to lock me up at any moment. He’s a most extraordinary 
man, I cannot conceive how he has escaped ruin ten times over; but I 
suppose he knows his own business best. 

Well, when I got to the end of my tether with Abel, I applied to an 
acquaintance in a government office to put me up to the same kind of 
man in town. He gave me a note of introduction to a fellow who lived 
in a back street about Chancery-lane, and thither, in company with a 
friend as hard up as myself, I repaired one dark morning in November. 
The fellow’s name was Mawkins; and we soon saw the difference between 
him and our old friend Abel. He lived in a place that was neither like 
chambers nor yet like a house. ‘The street door stood wide open, and over 
the left-hand door, as you entered, was painted the name of “ Mawkins.” 
There was no knocker to either; there was no bell outside: the passage 
was dusty and squalid; and the whole entrance gave one the idea of a 
place from which the tenant had absconded six months since, and which 
the landlord had just broken open. After thumping at the door with 
our fists, and making a corresponding row with our feet for about a quarter 
of an hour, an old hag appeared from below, and said that Mr. Mawkins 
was out, and she didn’t know when he would be in. We turned to go, 
and were encountered on the threshold by Mawkins in person. Of all the 
knavish countenances I ever sect eyes on, this man’s was about the worst. 
He had a large square head, the shape of a quartern loaf, and garnished 
with immense ears. His bristly black hair, just sprinkled with grey, was 
cropped close to his head. He had no whiskers, and his broad, heavy 
face was the colour of a ripe haw. His eyes were very small indeed, unu- 
sually twinkling, and lighted up with something which, in a better kind 
of man, would have been humour, but in him was eager rascality—hungry 
for new victims. He was five feet nine or ten in height, broad shouldered, 
and was dressed in full black, looking, on the whole, like a dissatisfied 
burglar in process of transformation into a dishonest butler, with a 
character for piety from his last place. He opened the door and showed 
us into his room; and heavens, what a room it was ! filthily dirty, dis- 
gustingly close, and strewn with such a miscellany of apparent rubbish that 
it had more the appearance of a rag and bone shop, than of a room where 
even such a man as Mr. Mawkins might be expected to do business. 
Rows of boots, some pretty new, others worn very thin, stood along the 
floor. Heaps of clothes lay scattered about the chairs; and bottles of 
wine or liqueurs were ranged in all available corners. A number of inde- 
scribable articles, which Mr. Mawkins called varetoo, and half a dozen 
books, completed the money-lender’s interior. ‘Now, gentlemen,” said 
he, in a loud, pompous voice, with a manner indescribably impudent, 
“ what do you want with me? Money? O-oh, money! And pray what 
may young gentlemen like you want to borrow money for?” We told 
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him that was our affair, not his. But he was not to be put down. “ Look 
here, young gentlemen,” said he, taking up the Life of Fowell Buxton, 
one of the few books which lay upon the book-shelves, part of the 
plunder, no doubt, of some victim whom he had lately sold up. “ Look 
here! here was a man—imitate him, young men—that is the way to rise 
in life. Money! no; I should blame myself very much if I encouraged 
such applications,” said the beast, with an air of hypocritical severity that 
was insufferable; and, without stopping to hear more, we walked out of 
his office. What were his motives for treating us in this manner, I 
could never yet understand, unless he felt sure that we should call 
again, and adopted that method of cowing us into submitting to his 
terms. We did have money from him eventually, and, though his interest 
was not so high as others whom I have since encountered, he was the 
only one of his class that I have ever known who made one take any- 
thing in kind. I had some maraschino, and my friend had a blue silk 
mantle. I almost think that he tried on a waistcoat also, but that, being 
a very stout man, he could not find one to fit him. 

I had a little money left me a few years ago, and Mawkins and other 
London harpies having been paid off, though not, alas! poor Abel, I 
lived in chambers for some time pretty prosperously. During this period, 
whenever I met Mawkins in the street, he seemed anxious to establish a 
kind of intimacy with me. Two or three times he asked me “to drive 
down with him to his place in the country,” and one winter afternoon, 
about four o’clock, a slipshod maid-servant came over to my rooms to 
inform me that Mr. Mawkins would be happy to see me “ to take a cup of 
tea with him in his chambers.” I don’t believe the man wanted to get 
me in his toils again. I don’t know what he wanted; perhaps the 
invitation was pure disinterested impudence. I only know that my 
instincts told me to avoid him; and, in spite of the curiosity which I 
felt to see something of his private life, I declined all his hospitalities. 
Mawkins is still flourishing, and I heard the other day that he was a man 
who had money of his own. In my time he used to advertise any sums 
from 100/. to 100,000/., to be lent on personal security, giving his name 
as Stanhope, Solicitor, for which I am told he might have been prosecuted 
if anybody had cared to do it. 

The next man I went to was a rare specimen of his order. His 
name was Jackson —Slummy Jackson—he was always called; and 
somehow the name seemed to fit him. He was a cormorant in the 
way of interest and “ costs ;” insatiable, inexorable, impenitent. But as 
long as you came up smiling, and took your punishment like a man, 
more especially if Slummy suspected that your money all went upon 
debauchery, he was good-natured in a fashion. He was a short, stout, 
well-looking man, between forty and fifty, with curly black hair, a 
ruddy complexion, and an eye brimful of humour. “Slummy, sir,” 
a sheriff's officer once informed me, “ began life with 5/. and a gold 
watch. He used to go every Saturday night to the public-house where 
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you first see him, and the little tradesmen round about as couldn’t make 
up their men’s wages, used to come and borrer ten shillings on him, or 
it might be a pound, and that’s the way he got his money. He’s worth 
nigh 20,0001. now.” And I believe he is. And, what’s more, I am 
inclined to put faith in the story of his origin, because I have often heard 
him say that he’d rather lend 5/. to a cobbler with a stall “as couldn't 
run away,” than 1,000/. to a gentleman who was “ flying about hevery- 
where so as you never know’d where to have him.” I think, however, that 
Slummy, over and above the additional security which he supposed to 
attach to the fixity of his debtor, enjoyed his propinquity for its own sake ; 
liked to meet him in the streets, and watch his nervous looks as he 
approached ; liked to have him come often to chambers to arrange the 
“ hinterest,” as Slummy called it; and generally to see him about, and be 
made pleasantly conscious of his own authority and dominion over him, 
“Why didn’t he come and see me?” he would exclaim, in almost piteous 
tones, when any one strove to bespeak his forbearance towards a defaulting 
customer. ‘ Why didn’t he come and see me, Mr. Johnson? I've never 
set heyes on him this six months. You tell him to come ’ere. I won't 
do nothing. If I give my word, you know,” he would add, with great 
solemnity, ‘I never go from it.” And to do him justice, he seldom or 
never did. In fact, he had little reason to do so. He got more out of 
his men, as a general rule, by not arresting them. He acted on the prin- 
ciple, that to do that, was to kill the goose; and, indeed, such a master 
was he of the whole art of “ squeezing,” that by the time his bondsmen 
grew reckless, and ripe for Cursitor-street, they were generally quite dry, 
so that Slummy could avoid the odium of taking them, without distressing 
himself at the thought that he had forfeited a groat by his clemency. 
His delight was to lend out small sums at the most extravagant rate of 
interest, so small that a man hardly noticed the enormity, and was pretty 
sure to be able to pay it for a long time. He rarely lent more in his later 
days when I first knew him than a hundred pounds. But he preferred 
fifty to a hundred, twenty to fifty, and ten to twenty. The reason is 
obvious: he could charge two pounds a month for ten pounds without 
startling his victims, but ten pounds a month for fifty pounds, though pre- 
cisely the same rate of interest, would have frightened them effectually. 
And, indeed, to look at the thing from a common-sense point of view, a 
young fellow in a government office may be justified in paying 2J. for the 
luxury of a loan required for some sudden emergency, when he would not 
be justified in paying 107. The amount of money of which he gets the use 
in exchange, is really nothing to the purpose. He is not going to trade 
with it; it is the degree of accommodation to which alone he looks, and 
for which alone he pays. It is not always wrong in itself for a man to 
borrow 51. of a friend. Neither then does it seem to me that it is neces- 
sarily wrong for him to buy the loan of 5/. from a stranger, if the price of 
that loan may be supposed to be no more than his income justifies him 
in giving. Very few men, I dare say, confine their dealings with money- 
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lenders to cases of this sort, but that’s the way Slummy has persuaded 
himself to look at it. “ There’s Plug,” he’d say, “ gets five hundred a 
year under government. Very well. If he likes to spend fifty pound 
a year on discount instead of the opera, why shouldn’t he?” And, 
indeed, there is no accounting for taste. This was Slummy’s method. 
He liked to have his money distributed over a large surface, and to 
draw in his “hinterest” in small rills from a hundred different debtors. 
As by lending it in minute sums, and for short terms, he could con- 
ceal from the eyes of the borrowers the exorbitant interest they were 
really paying, it may be imagined that his profits were immense, and 
that he could afford many bad debts. One rule he had, that he would 
never compound. ll or none, if he waited twenty years for it, was his 
motto; and the result was that he often got paid in full, when more 
deserving creditors went begging. Not that he was very fond of giving 
time. He would rather take his debt in instalments, especially as that 
plan had the advantage of carrying you before him much oftener. My 
solicitor once proposed that he should sign an agreement, allowing me 
three years’ grace. “Three years !” said Slummy. “ Why, I’m a-drinking 
port wine! I shall be dead in three years!” And he does drink port 
wine. In the morning he can hardly hold his pen. Not that it signifies 
much, for he can’t write anything, except the letters of his own name, 
which he prints at the bottom of his cheques, giving them to the clerk to 
fill up. It bothers him awfully to press him for a cheque when his clerk’s 
not there, for he doesn’t like to let you see he can’t write. “ You 
ain’t in no hurry,” he'll say on these occasions. ‘“ William ’ll be in in 
half an hour, and he shall bring it round. I ain’t had nothing to drink 
this morning ; and if I was to begin to write, my hand shakes so, I 
should break down in the middle, and spoil the paper.” Talking of his 
clerks, they’re all men whom he has ruined, and whom he takes on at a 
pound a week, or something of that kind, “ out of pure charity.” He 
likes to tell you, when their backs are turned, how much they were 
once worth. “ A foolish fellow,” he'll say; “ pore Halfred—he was a 
linendraper, he was—he had his 10,000/. once; but he couldn't keep 
it, yer see.” And so on—bragging of the size of his victims as a sports- 
man of the stags he has brought down. They are usually reduced to a 
shocking state, these clerks—always drunk, shabby, and ill-tempered. I 
saw one drop down dead myself, and another had a fit just opposite my 
windows. Yes! and then Slummy tells you with perfect simplicity that 
he thinks they drank! But the queerest specimens of humanity that I 
have ever seen about him were some of his toadies and companious, whom 
he had not yet quite finished. I remember one great big fellow, with a 
monstrous red face, called Juce—Jack Juce—the son of a country lawyer, 
who had set up for himself in London, and was one of Jackson’s vassals. 
Juce was a great, swearing, blustering, boastful creature, with the wits of 
an infant and the veracity of a Hindoo. Jackson used to delight in 
snubbing him on every possible occasion, and convicting him of the 
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shallow lies which he was for ever repeating about himself. They used 
to go out together at nights, till at last Slummy said he was obliged to 
give him up asa companion. “ Jack was so hunrighteous: he’d borrow 
five pound of you when you was tight, and swear next morning he'd 
never had a penny.” Slummy’s descriptions of his own gallantry and 
conquests used to be highly entertaining, though dashed with a slight 
taint of coarseness. He is a totally different man from the regular swell 
West-end usurer, you see. He makes no show at all; he has a brougham 
and one horse ; his chambers are well furnished, but quite plain; he 
dresses neatly, and doesn’t overdo himself with jewelry; but he is as rich 
as most of them. 

Quite a different kind of man from either of the above three was 
my friend, Mr. Grayson. He was, or made believe to be, a cornchandler 
in a small street in the city, near the river. He was an elderly man, 
very respectably gouty, but not at all fat or red; he was a tall, decent- 
looking old fellow with grey hair, quietly dressed in a black frock coat, 
with a checked neckcloth round his neck; and as he used to limp out 
from the back parlour to receive you, he looked almost like a gentleman. 
His manner, too, was very good: quiet, slightly indifferent perhaps, but 
civil and conciliating. 

“Money, certainly, was scarce,” he used to say; ‘but still he really 
was anxious to oblige you in this matter. You would be sure to meet 
the bill, he supposed; well, if you would call again the day after to- 
morrow, he would see.” The day after to-morrow you went again of 
course. ‘Oh, how do you, sir?” he would begin, in a tone of gentle 
self-reproach, and speaking slowly and deprecatingly. ‘Mr. Lipson’s 
been out this last day or two, and I haven’t been able to catch him; but 
Im a-going round this evening to play a rubber, and then we'll talk 
about your matter.” And so he would go on for a week, perhaps. But 
on the whole I liked him the best of any of the fraternity with whom 
I have come in contact. His interest was not high, and his proceedings 
were not relentless. Then there was Flicker, the regular bill-broker in 
Bottom-lane, who used to talk very big of his connection with Overend 
and Gurney, and how they would take as much of his paper as he chose 
to send. “But really, mere accommodation bills! it wasn’t business. 
Still, as a favour, he would let you have the money this once.” 

Wherever a man goes he must have a banker. I deal with Poster at 
present. Poster keeps the turnpike down here, and lends money into the 
bargain. At present we’re great friends; but I’ve a notion that Poster 
is one of your locking-up sort; and if ever I fall out with him I'll 
give him a wide berth. He is a short, round, rosy-gilled fellow, who 
dresses like a hostler, and keeps a blood-thirsty bull-terrier in the little 
circular box in which he lives. He’s full of fun—but is a harder man, 
I should say, than either Jackson or Grayson. “TI shall have him in the 
spring,” he’s fond of .saying about some unhappy wretch in hiding— 
“T shall have him then, when the long evenings are a-coming on.” 
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The one act, I find, which he considers the height of ungentlemanliness 
is to ‘‘sheddel” him. I was some time in discovering what constituted 
this offence; when I ascertained that this was his sporting way of pro- 
nouncing the word “schedule,” and that what he meant was having his 
debt put down with the others when a man went through the Insolvent 
Court, instead of being reserved for payment in full after he came out. 
This is an injury which Poster can never forgive. The man whom he is 
just now expecting to “get,” as soon as the long evenings come on, is a 
clerk somewhere who has “ sheddelled ” him. 

I've had very little to do with the bigger sharks, the monsters who 
swallow whole estates and squeeze the blood out of patricians. Slummy 
Jackson had fellows of that kind about him once upon a time, and I 
think an earl once got drunk on champagne in the same chambers which 
he has still. Such, at least, is the great tradition of his rooms. But 
most of my men have been of the civil service grade, who do business 
also with barristers, sometimes with officers, and often, I am afraid, with 
clergymen. They are not the biggest species; but I think they are the 
most mischievous ; as the sparrowhawk is worse than the kestrel, and the 
stoat more destructive than the weasel. 

A different class of men altogether are the advertising usurers. 
Mawkins used to advertise, and the fact that he was in that branch 
of the business may explain why he showed so much indifference on 
my first application to him. My own idea is, that the advertiser is on 
the look out for quite another kind of game. To get hold of fellows in 
government offices, of army men, young barristers, artists, authors, et hoc 
genus omne, you see there is no necessity to advertise. The money- 
lender and the man about town know well enough how to get at each 
other without rushing into print. Nor, on the other hand, of course, has 
the owner of, or heir to, many acres any difficulty whatever in finding 
out the quarters whence pecuniary accommodation is to be drawn. His 
solicitor will manage all that. Regular channels of communication 
between the above varieties of borrowers and the corresponding varieties 
of lenders have existed from time immemorial; and in some cases even 
the connection is hereditary. I have heard of a man boasting that the 
money-lending business of such and such a public office had been in his 
family for three generations, and that his grandfather had lent money to 
the grandfather of a young fellow who had just left him. But between 
these two classes of the public there is an immense intermediate class 
who are constantly liable to pecuniary difficulties, but who, knowing little 
of the world, nothing of business, and worse than nothing of accommoda- 
tion bills, would be wholly at a loss how to ruin themselves if it were not 
for the advertising usurer. A struggling country tradesman, who would 
not for worlds have his necessities ‘known among his neighbours; a poor 
clergyman; an old half-pay officer ;—these are the favourite quarries of 
your regular advertiser. One of them sees in the paper that sums of 
money from half a million downwards are offered on personal security 
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to the nobility, gentry, and clergy of these realms, and that he is to 
apply to Messrs. Stampson and Billborough, solicitors, Sugar-cane-alley, 
Threadneedle-street, City. This sounds tremendously respectable, of 
course. His only fear is that they will have nothing to say to so obscure 
an individual as himself. This apprehension is very speedily dispelled. 
He writes; receives a courteous answer to the effect that though the 
firm in question do not commonly transact business on quite so small a 
scale, still they will make an exception in his favour, if he will be good 
enough to let them know what security he proposes to offer. The applicant 
is at first, of course, struck dumb by such a question. He would never 
have applied at all if it had not been for those three tempting words which 
figured so conspicuously in the advertisement: “on personal security.” 
However, having once begun, he does not like to give it up. His hopes 
have been excited now, and he may even have dropped some vague hints 
of coming cash before his wife or daughters. So he writes again to say 
that he is sorry he misunderstood the terms; he has none but personal 
security to offer; unless, perhaps, a bill of sale, or something of that kind. 
But the usurers have now gained their point. The applicant has already 
got so anxious that he is only too glad to consent, when they inform 
him that, as a set-off against the risks of personal security, on which 
they have never lent money before and never mean to lend it again, 
they must ask him for a higher rate of interest than usual. And so the 
game goes on. Perhaps he gives a bill of sale; perhaps he doesn’t. 
But the end—and the speedy end—is the same. The unhappy wretch 
is fleeced of every penny he can raise by either begging, borrowing, 
or stealing; and walks through life for the future a ruined and degraded 
man. For this species of money-lender makes short work of his victims ; 
his business is to “chaw them up” at once, and have done with them; 
not to keep them on by constant renewals, and make small annuities by 
them, as is the practice with the Jacksons and Graysons. Such I take 
to be the meaning of the money-lending advertisements. Mawkins, I 
suspect, belonged to that class; and the fact may explain, as I have said, 
not only his carelessness of doing business with me, but his atrocious 
physiognomy, and his subsequent attempts at intimacy. He thought, 
perhaps, I might put him in the way of a few country jobs. 

No two of these men are alike in their mode of doing business; 
some are fussy and dilatory about references, and profess at all events 
to require some days before they accept you, “to make inquiries.” 
Some never trouble themselves about inquiries at all. You are to come 
with a man they know, and that’s sufficient. Slummy was one of 
this last sort. He either did your business at once, or not at all. He 
never took any pleasure in keeping you hovering about his staircase, 
as so many do, and {finally wearying you out without giving a decided 
answer. Some again make a great row about having the bill paid to the 
very day; asserting, Heaven knows with what truth, that their credit will 
suffer if it isnot. Others tell you at first that you can renew as often as 
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you like. This fellow will lock you up, sharp, as soon as he has a chance; 
that will let you run at liberty almost as long as you like. Most of these 
differences, however, spring out of differences of natural character, and 
not from any different principles of business. Of course, if you are pretty 
deep in the money-lender’s books, while he knows at the same time that 
you are running in debt elsewhere, he will lay hold of you in hopes of 
getting his full amount paid down by friends before the other debts are 
heard of. Any money-lender will do this. But, barring such reasons 
as these, I don’t think money-lenders, as a rule, are the men who take 
the first step towards bringing bankrupts into court. To do so seldom 
pays them. Occasionally, of course, it is done out of pure vindictiveness, 
and oftener, perhaps, from that than from any other motive. 

Executions are still less in fashion with this class of creditors. For 
you see a man who is doing bills generally owes a lot of rent; and the 
bill discounter does not like to run the risk of putting in an execution for 
nothing, and having to pay the expense of it. That was an accommo- 
dating man, by-the-by, who put a boy in possession of the artist’s studio, 
that he might look like a page and bring credit instead of ignominy on the 
establishment. I wonder how that boy amused himself; I have seen men 
in possession, and they ate bread and cheese all day with a clasp-knife, 
out of a pocket-handkerchief, which they spread open on their knees, and 
when they leave off doing that they doze by the fireplace. I wonder if 
boys do the same. 

A great many reflections chase each other through one’s mind as it 
reverts to these scenes and characters. But the dominant one is the 
difficulty of understanding how a man first became a money-lender. 
What was Mawkins when a boy? How did Jackson get that gold- 
watch and 5/. wherewith he had “begun life?” What had led Grayson 
out of the calm and rural valley of cornchandlering into the perilous 
defiles of bill discounting? ‘The toll-gate man’s addiction to it is intelli- 
gible, on Mr. Weller’s hypothesis that all pike-keepers are misanthropes; 
but on no other. A man, of course, might be brought up to the business 
by his father. Sometimes, as we have seen, such 7s the case. But it 
is a very rare exception. The wonder still remains. We suppose the 
usurer is born, not made; and that he languishes in some ungenial 
sphere till a happy accident reveals to him his true vocation. It is 
impossible to generalize on the subject. You cannot classify money- 
lenders, it is evident, on any principle. You may classify their kinds of 
business. But the man himself is almost always sud generis. In fact, 
it all resolves itself into this—that as money-lending is an abnormal 
business, so the man who takes to it is sure to be more or less original. 
This is the only approach to a “law” that we have been able to achieve. 
The essence of the usurer we have not yet grasped. 
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Sprepe quotes a certain old writer who, describing Britain, thus holds 
forth: —“ In a word, Brittaine is so rich in commodities, so beautiful in 
situation, and so resplendent in all glory, that if the Omnipotent, as cne 
hath said, had vouchsafed to fashion the world round like a ring, 2s he 
did like a globe, it might have beene most worthily the onely gemme 
therein: whose vallies are like Eden, whose hills are as Lebanon, whos 
springs are as Pisgah, whose rivers are as Jordan, whose walls is ihe 
ocean, and whose defence is the Lord Jehovah.” ‘“ The vale of Yorkshire 
is the richest and most extensive valley in Britain, if not in all Europe,” 
contends Drake. And, lastly, it is affirmed by another writer of even 
greater antiquity, “‘ Nay, for there is no place out of London so polite and 
elegant to live in as the city of York.” 

With due reservation for local prejudices, it may, however, be justly 
conceded to Yorkshiremen that no county in England possesses in greater 
profusion such rich and perfect examples of every variety of scenery. We 
find alike rich old sward and pasture-land, fertile corn-fields, well-tim- 
bered forests, plenty of thick black fir plantings, with shelter for all sorts 
of game, clear hill becks abounding with trout; rivers, either broad, fair, 
and navigable for the greater part of their course—as Ouse, Derwent, 
and others—or chiefly rocky and picturesque, escaping from the moun- 
tains, and running along the valleys which, in olden times, the sea chan- 
nelled out for them—as Swale,* Esk, Rye, Ribble, Lune, and the northern 
half of the Tees. The grouse, plover, and lapwing cry and wail on endless 
ranges of moor, which, purple and yellow in their season, are yet so black 
and dreary for the greater part of the year as to leave their mark in the 
very nomenclature of the surrounding district ; thus we have Helmsley 
Black-a-moor, Whitby Black-a-moor, Kirby Moorside, &c. While of 
other names bestowed either in apparent reference to some horrible crime 
or tragedy now forgotten, or specially to indicate the rugged and gloomy 
character of the surrounding scenery, there are numerous examples—such 





* Many of these rivers are spoiled, so far as angling is concerned, by the repre- 
hensible practices of the servants of the lead-mining companics. The lead is separated 
from the crusted ore by washing; the water is drawn from the nearest beck or pond, 
and the crushed stone is carried down by the beck to the nearest river, looking about 
as thick as aglacier stream, This poisonous wash, or hush, as it is called, is discharged 
at a certain hour ; the waters of the river are immediately changed from clearness like 
crystal to a murky leaden hue, and shortly afterwards the fish are drugged and 
stupefied, and half of them lie dead and floating on their backs. Monday morning is 
all that is left to anglers, and the sport terminates of necessity about 2 p.m. 
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as Bloody Beck, Black Hambleton, Hellgill, Black Brow, Wild Boar Fell, 
Black Holes, Hell-Pot, Cauldron Snout, Hagg Holes. Again, Balders- 
dale, Balder Beck, Woden Beck, and Woden’s-croft, are names clearly 
derived from the Scandinavian gods of our ancestors, and are relics or 
fossil words which in themselves alone convey a history. 

There are ranges of round, green-covered chalk hills called wolds, as 
well as innumerable crags, nabs, cliffs, scars, heads, peaks, toppings, edges, 
fells ; these being all local terms signifying abrupt heights. Thus, Brim- 
ham Crags, Eston Nab, Whitestone Cliff, Goredale Scar, Burton Head, 
Rosebury Topping, Blackstone Edge, Wasset Fell. Of lakes, there are 
Gormire Lake, Simmer Water,* and Malham Tarn, or water.f Of caves, 
caverns, or, as they are variously called, pots, coves, holes, there are 
Ingleborough, Yordas, and Weathercote Caves, Hurtle Pot, Gingle Pot, 
and Malham Cove. These caverns are chiefly to be found in the north- 
western or limestone district, and contain either water or visible traces of 
the agency of that element.{ Many of them are richly clothed with stalac- 
tites of brilliant sparry deposit standing in shaft-like pillars from roof to 
base. Some of these we shall describe hereafter, as being, from their 
extraordinary beauty, worthy of more particular attention. Of waterfalls, 
or forces, as they are called, there are many of considerable size and power. 
Hardraw Force, High Force, and the fall in Weathercote Cave, are among 
the most picturesque. The mountains are too numerous to notice in 
detail. Mickle Fell, and Shunnor Fell, are the highest in the North 
Riding. Ingleborough § and Whernside || are pre-eminent in the western 
division, while Burton Head (one of the kind containing sandy and argil- 
laceous rocks, and resting upon the upper lias shale) and Black Hambleton 
(one of the tabular oolitic hills) are the highest in East Yorkshire. 

The castles, or the remains of those magnificent strongholds which 
seem to have once guarded every assailable place or pass, are too well 
known by name to be described here. Those of Bolton, Scarborough, 
Pickering, Pontefract, Sherriff, Hutton, Wresill, and Knaresbro’, are of 
historical note. Of Castle Howard, which does not resemble, in origin or 
appearance, any of the above, Gent thus speaks— 


Whose archéd walks adorn the twilight grove, 
Where Strephon mourned and Sylvia’s tears did move. 


“‘See my pastoral poem,” adds the old author of the above couplet, 





* Simmer. This word is supposed to be a combination of two others, see and meer, 
both signifying lake. 

¢ Tarn. From the Danish word taaren, or trickling of tears, by which we under- 
stand a deposit of waters gathered together by the many tricklings from the surround- 
ing perpendicular rocky heights, but, unlike a lake, having no distinct feeder or outlet. 

{ The waters of Hurtle Pot are noted for abounding in black trout. 

§ Ingleburg. The word is supposed to be of Teutonic origin, signifying fire or 
beacon mountain. 

|| Whern, anciently Quernside, also Teutonic; Quern being the German name for 
a hand-mill, such as might have been cut from the millstone grit of the surrounding 
district, 
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“on the delightful beauties of Castle Howard, contrived by the good Earl 
of Carlisle.” 

In the number, extent, and beauty of the abbeys which remain to her, 
Yorkshire can fairly compete with any county in Great Britain. Rivaulx 
(Cistercian) Fountains, Byland (also occupied by the order of the Cister- 
cians), Kirkham, Egglestone, a.p. 1189, Kirkstall (often called Cristal 
Abbey, because of the limpidity of its pleasant streams), Coverham (white 
canons or Premonstratenses), Bolton Abbey, Drax Abbey (a priory of 
St. Augustine Friars), St. Hilda’s Whitby (Benedictine), Jervaux Abbey, 
and Wykeham Abbey (once a priory of Cistercian nuns), furnish a noble 
treat to the antiquary. 

Probably as regards natural beauties, the crowning distinction of the 
county is to be found in the size, number, and remarkably diverse 
character of its dales, some unfolding scenery of a very picturesque and 
lovely kind, while that of others is of a wild, rugged, and gloomy cha- 
racter. In this distinction Westmoreland only can fairly be esteemed as 
a rival. The Yorkshire dales are simply innumerable. It would be 
tedious to name them, for they can be counted by the half-hundred. 
Wensleydale and Bilsdale are two of the largest, being twelve or thirteen 
miles in length. 

Whatever may happen in time to come, now, at any rate, Yorkshire- 
men have a pride in the vastness of their county as compared with others, 
so that it is their boast that it exceeds in size by six times the smallest 
county in England—we say, whatever may happen, for there are, 
undoubtedly, signs that the sea is stealthily but surely winning back its 
own; or what our neighbours would call revindicating its frontiers. 
Hornsea was once ten miles from the sea, which it now overlooks. In 
1828, part of Outhorne remained, and the churchyard, containing a curious 
old tombstone, was still in existence. Twelve years afterwards, all had 
disappeared beneath the waves. On old Yorkshire maps we read, “ Here 
stood Auburn, washed away by the sea,” ‘Hyde lost in the sea,” 
“Hartburn washed away by the sea;” and, in still older documents, 
other names, now passed away beyond the memory of any living man, 
are recorded as then indicating well-known villages or towns. Whether 
it will ever be again, as geologists tell us it once was, the Vale of York, 
ocean covered, Creyke an island, and Black Hambleton a sea cliff, as 
Whitby is at this moment, none can say; but nowhere are relics of the 
past to be found in greater richness or profusion than in Yorkshire. Ata 
period which in geological reckoning is of a very recent kind, the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyena, &c., must have prowled about in the 
valleys and on the mountains, since their bones, teeth, &c., are continually 
found deeply imbedded in certain strata. In the celebrated Kirkdale 
Cave, which now stands about thirty feet above the level of the little 
river Bran, but was probably once situated on the margin of an inland 
lake, a discovery was made some years ago of a perfect treasure of these 
reliquiz. Bones not only of the above-named animals were found, but 
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also of the tiger, ox, stag, &e. Very perfect remains of the plesiosaurus 
and uther aquatic reptiles disinterred in the neighbourhood of Whitby 
refer to a vastly earlier stage of the world’s history; and geological 
monuments are not wanting which point to periods greatly transcending 
even this in antiquity; periods in which no trace of organic life has ever 
yet been found. 

The greenish slate rocks of Ingleton, Coniston Fells, and Hougill Fells, 
are monuments of the oldest period in which trace of life has been dis- 
covered in Yorkshire. Then came the coloured marls which accompany 
the old red sandstone series, and these are found in the neighbourhood of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and so on with the evidence of each successive epoch, 
until at length we arrive at the last great elevation of land from out of 
the glacial sea, when the vales of York, Pickering, and Holderness were 
left above the ocean level, and as they exist at present. 

Geologically, the county of Yorkshire might be described as an apple 
divided into two, and then transversely severed across into four parts, for 
in this fashion are the vales and lowlands arranged, taking them as the 
natural divisions. The Vale of York, running nearly due north and 
south, but inclining a little to the north-west, and the Vale of Pickering 
lying at right angles with that of York, and extending (along with the 
Vale of Esk) from York to the east coast, through Malton, and towards 
Whitby, while Ribblesdale runs westerly by Knaresbro’, Gisburn, and 
above Settle, Skipton, and Clitheroe. The land, as a whole, rises in 
masses to the west, or limestone district, and is also higher in the north 
than in the south, but the hills themselves are distinguished by Professor 
Phillips as lying in groups and occupying the four regions north-east, 
north-west, south-east, and south-west. 

Legally, however, Yorkshire is divided into three Ridings (trithings, 
or thirdings, as is the old reading)—north, east, and west ; each having 
well-marked characteristics of its own, not only in geology and scenery, 
but in the dialect, character, and pursuits of the inhabitants. Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have all contributed to make the 
Englishman, and consequently the Yorkshireman. But Yorkshire was, 
above all others, the chosen place of the great Brigantian race.* 

Nevertheless it is only with great reservation that anything definite 
can be said as to the particular race which predominates in each district. 
In some extremely sequestered parts, men are found who proclaim in 
feature and appearance their descent from the old British stock. But the 
Saxon type certainly preponderates in the inland dales, the Celtic in the 
West Riding, and the Danish along the coast. The Saxons are fair, tall, 
and stalwart; and in disposition just, self-controlled, slow of betief, stolid 
in manner, and with the power of quickly adapting inclination to cireum- 
stances. ‘The second (or Celtic) are shorter, swarthy, and much more 
excitable, with a fondness for music and the drama. The last (the Danes) 





* According to the etymology, the Brigantes were Highlanders, while the dalesmen 
were Coritani, from coire, a hollow, and daoine, people,—Phillips’ Yorkshire, 
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are bold, dark men, with somewhat massive limbs for their height ; they 
embrace and cleave to a maritime life, as becomes their race. These men 
are our best fishermen; they become our boldest sailors, and, on the coast 
line, from Dunbar, in Scotland, to Holderness, in Yorkshire, are the 
fisheries which form the nursery ground for our future tars. They 
generally dwell entirely apart from the inland inhabitants ; as, for instance, 
we see in Berwickshire, Coldingham village, and Coldingham shore (the 
fisherman’s village), Cockburnspath village, and Cockburnspath cove, 
ditto. They have their own separate customs, festivals, and merry- 
makings. Many among them are teetotallers ; those who are not generally 
get very drunk once a week, 7. e. on the Saturday night. Their women 
sell the fish, rulethe house, and bear the purse. The men commonly 
defer greatly to the women, and in cases of fighting and brawls (not 
infrequent) the women never hesitate to part the combatants, and bear 
away each her respective husband to his own home. 

From these the men of Saxon and Celtic origin differ widely. In 
times of political excitement it is easy to observe how the impassive, 
incredulous, shrewd nature of the North-Riding farmer stands calm and 
steadfast when the millhands and operatives of the west are in a blaze of 
excitement. There is undoubtedly something almost feminine in the 
excessive impressionableness of the natives of all large and crowded towns. 
‘They are as subject to the influence of opinion as they are to the influence 
of miasma or typhus, and are accustomed to act collectively rather than 
individually, while those living in comparative isolation are, as a neces- 
sary consequence, less acquainted with the latest changes and improve- 
ments, but infinitely more self-reliant, and less casily moved to fear, anger, 
or despair. 

The pursuits and callings of the people of the three Ridings are quite 
unlike in kind. The West Riding is industrial, and abounds in spinners, 
weavers, mechanics, and artisans. The East Riding is essentially a pastoral 
country. Shepherds, graziers, and farmers live therein, and cultivate the 
alluvial mud and rich fat soil. The North is pastoral, agricultural, and 
partly mining in character. The lead mines in Arkendale, Swaledale, &c., 
and the ironstone in Rosedale and Cleveland, are annually increasing the 
proportion of the population who earn their subsistence in the mines and 
quarries. In all the Ridings the sentiment is strong in the heart of the 
natives, that not only their county is the best and finest in England, but 
that their Riding transcends in all things the other two. Perhaps in the 
North Riding this feeling obtains its utmost strength and development, so 
as to culminate in that easy, good-natured compassion for all other folk 
which Englishmen are generally accused of exhibiting to the inhabitants 
of every other country under the sun. 

Not only their Riding and their farmers are the best of the species, but 
their women, their landlords, their horses, and their beasts, their mills, water- 
fails, rivers, &c., are better than all other men, women, beasts, mountains, 
and rivers existing, of what kind soever notwithstanding. At the great 
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Agricultural Show in 1851, in London, a short-horned heifer of stainless 
pedigree, and in value almost priceless, was sent up for exhibition, and, 
while in the show-yard, received, according to the dignity of her position, 
the sole and exclusive attention of her own attendant. ‘This man, almost 
a patriarch in years and appearance, stood imperturbably listening to the 
admiration freely bestowed upon the magnificent animal, all of which he 
received as but a just tribute to her beauties, her descent, and her birth- 
place. A first-class prize was awarded, and when the man and heifer 
returned to their own place, in the neighbourhood of the Richmond Dales, 
his gossips freely questioned him concerning his travels, reception, adven- 
tures, &c., to which he answered slowly and emphatically, as follows :— 

“ And didst thou see t’ Queen?” 

* Ay; ah did.” 

“ An’ didst thou see Prince Albert?” 

“ Ay, ah did; airm i airm like onybody clse.” 

“ And what said t’ Queen when she coomed t’ woor beeast ?” 

“She says, says she, ‘ Surely, Albert, this mun be t’ grandest beeast 
iv all t’ show-yard,’ and them were her varry words.” 

The Yorkshire dialect, in its full purity, is absolutely incomprehensible 
to natives of other counties, though it is complicated by no special diffi- 
culty, such as the Northumbrian burr or the Scotch twang. ‘ What does 
‘sither’ mean?” was asked of us by a southerner; “ is it a nickname?” 
“ Why do you ask?” we not unnaturally replied. ‘‘ Because as soon as I 
appeared in the village the lads call after me, ‘ Sither, sither.’” It was, in 
fact, the call to reconnoitre. ‘See thou, see thou” (to the stranger). 

We find the following remark in a document bearing date 1395 :— 
“‘ All the longage of the Northumbers, and especialisch at York, is so 
scharpe, slitting, and frotting, and unschape, that we Southerne men may 
that longage unethe understande. I trowe that is because that they beeth 
nyh to straunge men and nations that speketh straungelich, and alsoe 
because the Kynges of Engelond woneth alway far from that country.” 
To those unused to them, the dialects of all the Ridings would sound 
equally uncouth and unintelligible, but each one is really different, not 
merely in accent and pronunciation, but in words and idioms, and to the 
accustomed ear every man can be known by his tongue. 

“The common people here speak English very ill,” says an old writer, 
“and have a strange affect pronunciation of some words, as hoose, moose, 
coo, for house, mouse, cow, but whatever they do in softening their words, 
they are equally broad in the pronouncing of others.” This apparently 
points to the North-Riding dialect, which is the broadest, fullest, and most 
sonorous in sound. ‘ Oor broon coo,” a North-Riding man would say ; 
“eur braune keow” would be the West-Riding expression. We have 
said that not only in the idioms and pronunciation of the language the 
Ridings are distinct, but the same things are called by different names. 
Thus, in the North Riding, the highlands are called muirland, while 


towards the west they are termed fells. Rivulets are gills or becks in the 
5—5 
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North, but in the East they are gypsies, with the g hard. In the West, 
cliffs are edges, scars, or crags (scar being derived from the British word 
sgor, and craig being the unchanged British word for rock); in the North 
they are cliffs or nabs, and in the East they are wolds. Waterfalls are 
forces, both North and West; and in the North marshy grounds are 
cars, but in the East they are marishes or swangs. In the last-named 
Riding, barf signifies a detached hill, and meer a lake; while water is 
often used for lake in the North and West, as Malham Water, Summer 
Water. 

Irrefragable proof -of early Teutonic habitation is afforded by the 
numerous towns which bear the Anglo-Saxon termination of ton, as 
Northalierton, &c. ; ham (heim in South Germany), as Malham, &c. ; and 
ley, as Helmsley, &c. By, which is a Danish termination, is, in accord- 
ance with our previous remarks, chiefly found along the coast, as Whitby, 
Selby, Hunmanby, &c. 

Evidence of the language of the ancient and powerful Brigantian race 
is decisively stamped on the nomenclature of the Yorkshire rivers; some 
of these derivations we subjoin as being suggestive and full of poetry :— 

Rivers. Derivations. Signifying. 
British and Gaelic .... Rapid stream. 
British Erse Woody water. 
.. British .... Blue waiter. 
.. British ... Gliding stream. 
Humber .............. Gaelic .... Confluence of two waters. 
Ribble .................... British Tumultuous. 
DM oes British Erse....., Dusky. 
Derwent .. British Fair water. 
Dove... .. British Erse... ... Black, 
Greta .. British Swift. 
British That whirls. 
Gaelic British Rough. 

The same remark is applicable to the names of mountains ; Penyghent, 
Penhill, and Pendle-hill being all traceable to the same Cymraic root. 

Tumuli are generally termed hows throughout Yorkshire. Heather 
is spoken of as ling. Whin is gorse or furze. Thorpe is a small farm 
or hamlet ; and in the East, wyke is a little bay; grip, a small drain; and 
griff, a narrow, rugged glen. A Yorkshire tyke is a well-known expres- 
sion, signifying now a sharp cunning fellow, but in its original acceptation 
an old horse. Yode is another word of the same import, but retaining its 
old meaning. Teeastril is a villain or rascal; a broad striped pattern is 
breead ratched; to scold is to flyte. A gowpin is a double-handful; a 
reckon creak is the crook suspended from the beam within the old wide 
chimney by which to suspend pots or pans. “He toomed and toomed, 
but never typed,” would be that a man swayed, or nearly overbalanced, 
but did not fall over. Ask is dry or hard, clarty is sticky. “It is a soft 
day,” means a wet day. Draff is used for grains indifferently; the 
sediment of rivers or floods is called warp; dree means long, and dowly, 
dismal ; to “fettle off” a horse, garden, or gate, is to trim them up; 
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dench signifies over-fastidious. “Thou art a feckless sluthergullion ” 
(i.e. fingerless slovenly lounger, a malingerer), we heard an old woman 
exclaim ; “ And thou art the illest contrived auld wife i’ the toon,” was 
the retort. Sometimes the diminutives have the same character as the 
Scotch; thus plummock is a little plum. One day two young lads were 
busy robbing an orchard ; one was aloft in a damson plum-tree, pulling 
the fruit at random and throwing them below to his comrade; the other at 
the foot was engaged in hot haste, stuffing them into his pockets, and from 
time to time hurriedly bolting one down his throat. Silence and expe- 
dition being imperatively incumbent in the situation, the first had not 
much time to select which to gather, nor the other which to put into his 
mouth. Suddenly the lad below inquired fearfully of the one above, 
“Tom, has plummocks legs?” ‘ Nooa,” roared Tom. “Then,” said Bill, 
with a manly despair, “then I ha’ swallowed a straddly-beck.” Now a 
straddly-beck is a frog, from straddle beck, a ditch or rivulet. 

As respects politics the farmers and agriculturists of the North Riding 
are chiefly Tories, loving things which are, or even things now gone by, 
of which the name and shadow only remain so far as concerns their suf- 
ferings. Protection to wit, as example. When they are not Tories they 
may be termed Conservative Whigs. And in such case it may generally 
be attributed to the fact of their landlord being of an old Whig family. 
The tenants of Lords Zetland, Fitzwilliam, and Carlisle are Whigs to a 
man, while those on the broad lands of the Duncombes and Lascelles are 
as keen on the opposite side. Nor must it be supposed that coercion is 
either used or required. The costly contests for the Ridings at each disso- 
lution have from time immemorial stirred up party strife as bitter as can 
be excited in the phlegmatic and placable breast of the farmer; each 
pitched battle has renewed the strife, and so the father hands down his 
political faith to his son to be passed on to generations yet unborn. Of 
course in respect of any pet grievance which presses on them as agricul- 
turists, such as the malt-tax, Acts relating to repairs, highways, &c., they 
expect their Member, whether Whig or Tory, to console and support them ; 
this accorded, their idea of the liberty of the franchise is liberty to fight, 
to shout, and to vote, to make a show of hands (and of fists also, if 
required) in behalf of the landlord to whom they and their forefathers 
have paid their rent for many generations. In 1857, the North Riding 
was contested by a Duncombe (son of Lord Feversham), a Dundas 
(brother to Lord Zetland), and one of the Cayleys; the first being Tory, 
the second Whig, and the third a Whig indeed, but in such high repute 
for his protectionist theories as to have been long dubbed the “ farmer's 
friend.” In consequence of this there was undoubtedly a desire among 
the Tory farmers (of whom a large proportion were tenants to the Dun- 
combes) to ensure Cayley’s election, provided always that their man was 
first made safe. To effect this called for some management. It was 
necessary that their votes should be given at a certain juncture en masse, 
not sooner, and not later ; but once dispersed, who would answer for their 
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presence at the proper moment in the polling booth? As a dissenting 
minister plaintively remarked, with reference to a scandal-giving member 
of his flock, “the lambs will play,” but with some 420 lambs playing at John 
Barleycorn and pipes, what sheep-dog might hope to shepherd them to 
their fold? In this dilemma one of the farmers proposed that they- should 
be locked up like jurymen, and the measure being approved of, these 
lambs were detained in the far-famed castle-yard until Duncombe was 
fairly ahead, and Cayley hopelessly in the rear; then the gates opened, and 
a compact phalanx of good men and true poured down the narrow streets 
of York four abreast; the tide was turned, and the desired victory followed. 
“ Ay, slaves and slave-driver,” said a small radical newsagent to a burly 
farmer ; “it were like a flock of lambs to the slaughter.” “ Nay, man, 
but like a magnificent chairge o’ horse to the battle, an’ I'll give thee a 
sack full o’ sair bones if thou sayst it was aught else.” 

So strong and general is the mutual feeling of trust between landlord 
and tenant that long leases, or leases at all, are the exception, not the rule. 
And it is now a commonly received opinion among the intelligent and 
thoughtful of the farmers, that less capital is employed, and less energy 
and enterprise in proportion is bestowed in the management of land held 
by a long lease, than when the arrangement is one of yearly renewal of 
tenure. Due allowance is made for money expended in draining, building, 
enclosing, clearing, and similar improvements, and altogether the position 
of the North and East Riding farmers and agriculturists is that of a body 
of men who acknowledge their responsibilities and discharge their obliga- 
tions with intelligent fidelity. Passing away, though slowly and regret- 
fully, there yet exists among the small holders and labourers a strong 
remnant of the feudal sentiment, in virtue of which a certain respect and 
duty is yielded in exchange for a kindly sympathy and friendly protection 
in evil times. Some aid and consideration are expected when Giles is in 
trouble or in sickness. The squire would forfeit his character were his 
family five hundred years old, if he allowed his man to go to the workhouse 
under such circumstances. In return Giles stands by the squire through 
evil report and good report, and his womenkind do so even to a greater 
extent, that is, if the squire be a true man according to their standard; 
for any secret meanness, bad faith, avarice, or cowardice, or other qualities 
held in especial detestation by the rural population, is quickly detected by 
that feminine acuteness which so infinitely transcends the sagacity of the 
male kind. 

In a certain hamlet, lying on the borders of the Northern dales, there 
lived a poor woman somewhat weak in mind, and of stammering and 
defective speech. Owing to her peculiarities, and to some rude resem- 
blance to a particular word in her imperfect articulation, she was known 
«3 “ poor Genagen.” She either was or imagined herself to be engaged 
to a well-to-do young farm-servant: probably, after the fashion of some 
of our worthless sex, he had amused himself by imposing on the poor 
woman’s credulity. However this may be, Genagen considered herseli 
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shamefully betrayed and wronged, when it was told her, as certain news, 
“that her Joe was to be married to another lass, and sune.” She made 
known the burden of her griefs far and wide, and thus lamenting, one 
day met the squire. He inquired what was amiss. To which she 
replied by unfolding her wrongs, and concluded with, “An he and his 
lass are to be asked i’ church Sunday morn, and what mun I dee, squire?” 
“Well, Genagen, you must forbid the banns, there is nothing else for 
it,” said the squire, and so dismissed the matter from his mind. On 
Sunday, at morning service, the squire sat aloft in his square pew, and 
Genagen appeared in the middle aisle, her mind bent on business. 
When the banns were published, naming the recreant lover, and con- 
cluding in the usual way, “If any one knows any just cause or impedi- 
ment why,” &c., Genagen arose and said, firmly, “ I forbid the banns.” 
There is generally an aksence of form in these out-of-the-way places, and 
a more direct way of coming to the point is practised than is witnessed in 
large towns. So the vicar put on his spectacles, and, bending over the 
reading-desk, inquired mildly, “ By whose authority do you forbid the 
banns?” ‘ Why, by the authority of t’ auld squire up there, to be seer,” 
was the reply. 

The same trust and deference is generally exhibited in the conduct of 
rustics towards the clergy. That there is abundance of dissent in the 
agricultural districts is unquestionable; but it is not of the same bitter 
and political spirit which prevails in manufacturing towns. The farmer, 
or small tradesman in a dale town, who attends the Ebenezer in the 
evening, has, most frequently, that very morning slept under the minis- 
trations of his legitimate pastor in the parish church. If he was not bap- 
tized there, he was married there, and would look upon it as something 
akin to disgrace not to be buried there. “I like a parson, and steeple, 
and all that,” said Tittlebat Titmouse to his friend; and the same senti- 
ment is entertained, more or less, by others of greater intelligence, for no 
better reason. It is likewise a fact, well known to those best acquainted 
with the ways of the agricultural poor, that they require their clergyman 
to be a gentleman in his habits and manners. Any want of refinement in 
accent or language, or the slightest departure from that strict courtesy 
which they have learned to regard as the sign-manual of the well-born 
and the well-bred, is sure to be detected and commented on. We 
remember a case where great offence was given by a zealous pastor and 
most worthy man, whose usage it was to open the cottage doors, and enter 
without invitation. “Our last parson always knocked at a poor man’s 
door, and he were t’ auld squire’s son.” A rich and varied store of quaint 
and humorous sayings is frequently gathered by the clergymen in their 
intercourse with their parishioners in these secluded regions. One day 
the vicar had been called on to endeavour to benefit, by his ministrations, 
a certain old woman (then supposed to be dying) who had lived a some- 
what discreditable life, and had not, either then or at any previous time, 
evinced signs of repentance, much less of amendment. The clergyman 
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performed his duty, but finding that he had to do with a very obdurate 
nature, he read to her the parable of the guest who came without her 
wedding garment, concluding with the sentence, “And there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth ;” and took that opportunity of assuring the 
aged impenitent that such would, in all probability, be her lot in the 
future—which elicited the following reply: “Them may nesh ’em as has 
’em, parson; J haven't had a tooth i’ my heead these twenty year come 
Michae!mas.” 

As regards the various forms of dissent, Baptists (particular and other- 
wise), Independents or Congregationalists, Unitarians and Socinians, &c., 
predominate among the operative artisans and manufacturers, while 
Methodism prevails among the miners and agriculturists. Hardly any- 
thing can be more moving and pathetic than to hear the full chorus of 
men and women singing the old Methodist hymns, as they follow to the 
grave any fellow-labourer who has, by some sad and special calamity, been 
suddenly removed from them. That particular form of Methodism called 
Primitive, the followers of which are known indifferently as Ranters or 
Jumpers, seems more popular than the old kind. The doctrines are strictly 
Arminian, and those who follow them hold that salvation is free to all, in 
opposition to the Calvinistic theory of predestination; they also believe 
in instantaneous conversion. ‘Their preachers (male and female) are not 
stationary, but travel from point to point, and they are much addicted 


to open-air worship, camp-meetings, and watch-nights. Their music 
is more than lively, and their preaching of a very denunciatory and 
exciting kind. We give verbatim the words of a hymn, so-called, sung 
at a ranter’s open-air gathering in the North Riding, premising that, 
however grotesque, or even irreverent, the language may sound, it is, 
nevertheless, used by these poor people in the spirit of earnestness and 


sincerity :— 


I’se boon for the kingdom, wilt thou gang to glory wi’ me ? 
Aye marry, that I will, wait till I wesh me. 

Niver mind thy feeace if it bean’t varra white, 

If thy conscience bean’t black thou'rt seer to be all rect. 


Coom, coom along, for thee I cannot wait; 

If thou doesn’t look sharp they’re seer to shut t’ gate. 
Let’s walk i’ narrow path, and niver from it rooam, 
Till we sit doon side by side i’ kingdom come. 


Probably one of the best specimens of the humour and dialect of 
Yorkshire exists as a song detailing the adventures of a truant lad out of 
Wensleydale, who ran away to Leeds. We venture to transcribe it, in 
the hope that it will be new to the majority of our readers :— 


When I were at home with my fayther and mother I never had no fun ; 
They kept me going fra morn till night, so I thowt fra’ them I’d run. 
Leeds Fair were coming on, and I thowt I’d have a spree, 

So I put on my Sunday cooat and went right merrily. 
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First I saw were t’ factory. I niver saw one before. 

There were threads and tapes, and tapes and silks, to sell by many a score. 
There were a strap turned ivery wheel, and every wheel a strap ; 

Begor, says I to t? maister man, old Harry’s a rare strong chap. 


Next I went to Leeds auld church; I were niver i’ one i’ my days, 
And I were maistly ashamed o’ myself, for I didn’t know their ways. 
There were thirty or forty fooak in toobs and boxes sat, 

When up comes a saucy old fellow; says he, Noo, lad, tak off thy hat. 
Then in there comes a great lord mayor, and over his shoulders a cloob, 
And he got into a white sack poke, and got int’ topmost toob. 

And then there came anither chap, I thinks they called him Ned, 

And he got into t’ bottomost toob and mocked all t’ other chap said. 


So they began to preach and pray—they prayed for George our king, 
When up jumps chap int’ bottomost toob, says he, Good fooaks, let’s sing 
I thowt some sang varra well, while others did grunt and groan, 

Every man sang what he would, but I sang Darby and Joan. 


When preaching and praying were ower, and fooaks were ganging away, 
I went to t’ chap in toppermost toob, says I, Lad, what’s to pay ? 

Why nowt, says he, my lad. Begor, I were right fain.* 

So I clickt haud 0’ my great cloob stick, and went whistling ooi again. 


We remember when in 1851 a group of females from the West 
tiding were passing through the picture gallery of the Exhibition, and 
the beautiful little gem of ‘“‘The Three Marys” (the property of Lord 
Carlisle) particularly engaged their attention. From our position we 
overheard their controversy on the subject. Reference to the catalogue 
tuld them that these were indeed the three Marys, but what Marys ?—that 
was the question. ‘ There'll be Virgin Mary, and Mary Magdalen, may- 
be,” said one, dubiously, “ but who’s t’ other?” “Why, Bloody Mary, 
to be sure,” responded her friend, in a sudden burst of inspiration, and 
this happy idea was at once adopted. 

Out of his own country the native shrewdness and mother-wit of the 
Yorkshireman stand him in good stead, and generally enable him to turn 
the tables on a chance adversary. In 1851, a burly yeoman went up to 
town accompanied by some half-dozen of his friends, all men of huge 
weight and size, and there they enjoyed themselves after their fashion. 
One night they entered an exhibition of poses plastiques, a new, if not 
edifying, performance to their eyes. For some time they argued with 
each other as to whether it was statuary or living flesh and blood that 
they beheld; five of them inclined to the first opinion, but the sixth main- 
tained the contrary, and continued to watch the performance with vigilant 
and distrustful scrutiny. Suddenly he roared out from the pit at the top 
of a most powerful voice, “That lass is wick (anglicé alive), I seed 
her wink iv an eye.” An awful uproar followed. The models could not 
restrain their mirth, while the audience commenced the ery of ‘ turn 
them out.” But this was sooner said than done; half-a-dozen middle- 
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aged farmers standing each over six feet, and weighing on an average 
eighteen stone apiece, were not easily dislodged, and amid a scene of 
indescribable confusion the curtain dropped. 

In some of the most secluded parts there are people living who have 
never set foot out of their native dale, some who have never been farther 
than the nearest market town, and many who have never in their lives 
beheld a railway engine, and are more than content to receive their letters 
as often as once in the fortnight. The male part of the population are 
bern jockeys, hunters, and sportsmen, and in common with the rest of 
the North-Riding men enjoy the well-earned reputation of being able to 
breed a horse, buy one, train, ride, and, lastly (as many know to their 
cost), sell a horse against the world. The women are, according to the old 
Saxon custom, kept in a certain subjection, and this is in some places so 
far carried out that they wait upon the men at meals, and do not eat until 
their masters are served. 

Nevertheless, these dalesmen are a fine, well-grown race, hospitable to 
strangers, shrewd and honest (except in the matter of horse-dealing), 
strong and fearless by nature, independent in thought, and curiously 
primitive in their manners, customs, and speech. One illustration of this 
must conclude an article already unreasonable in point of length. 

In the early part of this century, when England was in hourly expecta- 
ticn of a French invasion, and militiamen swarmed as the riflemen do at 
this time, a regiment was raised and equipped in these districts, composed 
entirely, men and officers alike, of dalesmen. One of the royal dukes 
came down for the purpose of inspecting it, and intimated his intention of 
afterwards honouring the mess by his presence. The officers were, with 
the exception of the colonel, drawn from the class which corresponds to 
the gentleman farmer or substantial yeoman of the present day, and were 
an exceedingly soldier-like, stalwart, good-looking body of men. At 
dinner his royal highness complimented the colonel repeatedly on his 
possessing such a handsome gentlemanly set of fellows for officers, and the 
latter bowed his acknowledgments, earnestly praying the while, in his 
inmost heart, that they might hold their tongues until the duke should 
have left the room. But it was not to be. Dinner progressed, the wine 
circulated, and speech was loosened. A stentorian voice was heard from 
the other end of the table. “ Coornel! coornel! ah say, coornel!” The 
unhappy colonel affected deafness, and continued to converse, in despera- 
tion, with the duke. ‘ Colonel,” said the latter, “I think one of your 
officers is addressing you.” The colonel had no choice but to give his 
attention to his subaltern, who had now risen, and was striking the table 
with his huge fist, the better to attract his commanding officer. ‘“ Ah say, 
coornel ! what’s-to be doon wi’ a hofficer and gentleman as teems (anglicé 
pours) his wine frae his awn glass back intiv t’ bottle?” His royal high- 
ness never forgot the joke, nor did Colonel Sir soon hear the last of 
the “ hofficers and gentlemen” of the mess of his Majesty's Regiment 
of Militia. 
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As a general rule, the great bulk of the community regard the threats of 
scientific men with considerable equanimity. We are not much troubled 
at hearing of the approaching exhaustion of beds of coal, or of the fearful 
consequences which may be expected to follow if we neglect to restore to 
the soil the phosphates which we have taken from it. Even Admiral 
Fitzroy and his drums have not succeeded in frightening the general 
public as much as would perhaps be desirable, and the doleful lamenta- 
tions of the currency doctors, who declare that after so many more years 
of convertible paper England must be destroyed, have a scarcely per- 
ceptible effect on the unscientific part of mankind. Sometimes, however, a 
scientific doctrine is put so clearly, and rests upon facts of which the 
evidence is so readily accessible to unscientific persons, that it breaks 
through our equanimity, and raises a real feeling of uneasiness more or 
less deep and lasting amongst that section of mankind whose interests 
would be affected by the truth of the doctrines put forward. The prac- 
tical effect which we were all led to expect from the great gold discoveries 
was a case of this kind. What had happened was patent to all the world, 
and the dullest and most ignorant could hardly fail to see how it would 
affect his interests. A vast quantity of gold was found in California and 
Australia, which of course poured into every part of the world by the 
ordinary channels of commerce, and would thus, it was argued, in a short 
time produce the effect of diminishing proportionally the value of all fixed 
incomes; so that though it would be easier in future to get ten sovereigns, 
yet when got they would buy no more than as many sovereigns as could 
formerly have been got by the same amount of labour—nine for instance, 
or even seven, or possibly five. 

The theory was simplicity itself, the fact upon which it was based 
perfectly simple and well-authenticated; and the inferences appeared to 
follow in an unimpeachable manner. Notwithstanding this, time went on, 
and things remained much as they were. No violent change in prices~ 
such as is said to have followed the original discovery of America— 
appeared, at least in this country, and by degrees the public began to 
forget its fears and to settle down into the comfortable belief which 
appears to be the natural consolation of all languid minds—the belief, 
namely, that theory and practice are very different things, and that 
though political economists might be very right from their own point of 
view in asserting that gold would lose its value, those domestic economists 
whose philosophy is derived principally from household accounts and the 
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rule of thumb, were quite right in thinking that sovereigns were still 
sovereigns, and that the gold of Australia and California had left their 
charms substantially unaltered. 

No doubt, in a rough sort of way, this was true enough; but strange 
as such a frame of mind may appear to their neighbours, there are some 
people in the world to whom contrasts between theory and practice appear 
not only false but grievous. T'o a man who has an adequate notion of the 
value of truth, it is positively painful, and that in no common degree, to 
believe that no such thing as solid knowledge is accessible upon any 
subject, and that the most careful conclusions of the most accurate 
reasoners are less true and substantial than the observations of people 
who have never taken the trouble either to inform their minds or to 
exercise their understandings. To such persons the general theory as to 
the value of gold, which is the fundamental theory of political economy, 
appears to be far better vouched than any of the mere rule of thumb con- 
clusions of domestic economists can possibly be; from whence it would 
follow that if the facts asserted to exist by the domestic economists are 
accurately stated, there must be some other circumstances in the law by 
which the truth of the general theory can be reconciled with the particular 
state of facts apparently at variance with it. This suggests an inquiry 
which, if not so important as those which occupy political economists, 
may have the minor merit of being a little less dull to the world at large. 
This inquiry is, whether there is anything in the habits of life and other 
circumstances of the great bulk of the people of this country which would 
prevent us from being affected as much as might have been expected by a 
fall in the value of gold, and might thus lead us to doubt the fact that such 
a change has actually taken place. Our belief is that not only do such cir- 
cumstances exist, but they operate so forcibly that the common argument 
from experience against the fall in the value of gold is as unsatisfactory 
as would be the evidence of a man who, after taking violent exercise in 
the open air for some hours, attempted to prove, by appealing to his own 
sensations, that the thermometer had not fallen since he left his house. 

If gold were to fall in value, the effect, of course, would be that each 
individual sovereign would purchase less after than before the fall, and 
this would of course diminish the means of every person who had a fixed 
income. A thousand a year in the funds would buy less food, less cloth- 
ing, a less comfortable house, &c., than it otherwise would have bought. 
Let us try to get a rough notion of the sort of effect which this would 
practically produce in a nation like ours, assuming, as it is obviously 
proper to assume, that the change came on gradually, and was spread over 
a considerable time. What manner of people, then, are we who live in 
this island? Taken as a body, we are immensely rich. We are, as far as 
accumulations go, the richest nation in the world. If a valuation were 
made of all the property in the United Kingdom it would probably exceed 
in amount a similar valuation for the United States. In respect of unde- 
veloped wealth, such as waste lands, and unworked mines, the comparison 
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would, no doubt, be the other way; but taken as it stands, our own is 
unquestionably the richest community in the world. This enormous 
wealth is, as we all know, very unequally distributed, but the effect of its 
existence upon every class of the population, even on those who have, no 
other property than their daily labour, is most remarkable; and in nothing 
is it so remarkable as in opr domestic economy. There are, as we all 
know, two ways of getting rich—getting and saving. The process of 
getting needs little illustration. It means earning a large income, or 
making great profits. Saving means the gift of getting the utmost possible 
amount of use out of every kind of property, and reducing our wants to 
the smallest possible compass. The art and mystery of it is admirably 
embodied in such proverbs as are to be found in Poor Richard—a pin a 
day is a groat a year; a penny saved is a penny got; borrow of your back 
and belly, for they will never dun you. To get more is the natural 
resource of rich nations, to save is the expedient of poor ones. It is a 
self-evident, but not the less an important truth, that very little of our 
wealth has been saved. Almost all of it has been got by inventions, by 
lucky speculations, by understanding how to promote and carry on trade. 
We have never been a thrifty nation inured to hardship, and thriving by 
little and little in spite of it, like the Scotch or the French peasantry. 
We have always played at the gold table, and, like successful people in 
general, have spent our money as freely as we got it. It is not very 
profitable to discuss the good and bad side of this way of living, but it 
has one result which has a great deal to do with the influx of gold. It 
accustoms all classes of the population to attach less value to money in 
the proper sense of the word—that is, to gold and silver coin and con- 
vertible bank-notes—than is usual in most other parts of the world. It 
is always hazardous to guess, but there is some ground for the conjecture 
that in no nation, except, perhaps, the United States, is the practice 
of hoarding less common than with us. One of the historians (not 
Mr. Carlyle) of Frederick Willtam of Prussia, the father of Frederick 
the Great, records that he justified his practice of creating and selling 
offices by the reflection that there was no other way of getting at the 
hoards of poor people. Every prosperous peasant, he said, had some- 
where or other an old pot, or stocking, with a certain number of thalers 
in it, painfully collected one by one through a long course of years. 
Various authorities, of whom Balzac the novelist, if not the most trust- 
worthy, is far the most picturesque, assert that the same state of things 
used till very lately to exist all over France. One of the loans raised 
some years ago for the Crimean war was so contrived as to favour the 
investment of such hoards, and it is said that the parts of it taken in 
3rittany (it was allotted in very small sums) were paid for in curious 
old louis d’or and double crowns; older than the Revolution, and 
worth respectively twenty-four and six of the livres which were the 
equivalent of the modern ubiquitous franc. They were worn and black 
with the tarnish of more than one generation, and came out of obscure 
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hiding-places where they had probably eluded the researches of the 
Chouans, and had, perhaps, enabled their owners to support heroically the 
tortures inflicted by the chauffeurs. 

This for years and years has never been the practice of English people. 
Every Englishman invests his money in some way or other. If he opens 
an account with a savings’ bank, it is for a purpose—to buy furniture, or 
start in some small business. In many case8 he joins a land society, and 
by degrees buys himself a house of his own, and half an acre of land. In 
some large towns he takes shares in a co-operative store, and so becomes, 
to the extent of his savings, an independent trader. This habit makes 
those who practise it completely independent of changes in the value of 
gold, for such changes would never affect the value of fixed property like 
houses and land, or the profits of trade, in which the labouring classes 
invest their savings, or the wages of labour, from which they derive the 
power of saving. These habits not only make the classes which practise 
them independent of fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, but 
exercise a considerable influence over the habits of the richer part of the 
community who live on fixed incomes. At first sight it might appear 
that there is in this country an enormous mass of persons whom nobody 
would wish to hurt, and whose whole comfort and position in life would 
be terribly altered for the worse if any considerable fall were to take 
place in the value of that which is the measure of their income. The 
National Debt consists of annuities worth in all something like 
28,000,000/. a year. If gold fell 15 per cent. in value, this would be 
equivalent to an income-tax of 15 per cent. on so much of every one's 
income as is derived from the funds. The same would be true of the 
interest of all money lent upon mortgage, whether in the common shape 
of an ordinary mortgage of land with power of sale, or in the shape, 
which in the present day is so common and popular, of railroad debentures 
and some sorts of preference shares. To the same extent would fall the 
incomes of all Government officials and clerks paid by salaries, unless the 
salaries were raised, and also all incomes dependent on what may be 
called conventional payments—payments, that is, like the physician’s 
guinea—which are regulated not by competition between man and man, 
but by a tacit agreement between society at large and the particular class 
which receives the payment. Another immense class to which the same 
remark applies are persons whose property is affected by marriage settle- 
ments. In addition to the other benefits which those ingenious instru- 
ments secure to mankind, one of the commonest is, that they generally 
assume that the value of gold will never change, as they generally restrict 
the investment of the trust funds to the purchase of land, Government 
securities, and mortgage in one or the other of its forms; that is, they 
provide, except in the case of investment in Jand, chat as many sovereigns 
as are brought into settlement shall in due time be brought out of it 
again. It may be said that, whatever the case may be with traders on 
the one hand, and the Jabouring poor on the other, persons of this descrip- 
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tion at all events must be reduced, not perhaps to absolute poverty, but 
to considerable discomfort, by the gold discoveries. ‘That they will lose 
by them there can be no sort of doubt; that they have already lost by 
them considerably is probably true. It can hardly be doubted that 
Professor Cairnes was right when he maintained, in opposition to leading 
articles on the subject in The Times, that a sovereign in 1863 was 
by no means so good a thing as it was in 1853. The fact usually lost 
sight of is, that these classes share as much as any others, perhaps more 
than any others (though in a more roundabout way), in the general 
prosperity of the country, and that therefore the loss to which they have 
to submit, though no doubt a real one, is one which they are well able to 
bear, and of which—unless they go into elaborate calculations, and take 
more trouble to make themselves unhappy than would be sufficient to 
console them for their losses—they might hardly be positively or dis- 
tinctly conscious. 

To understand how this comes about, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to say a little of some of the habits, circumstances, and resources of 
the class in question. Speaking roughly, they may be classed under 
three principal heads—namely, annuitants, professional men, and men in 
the receipt of salaries. The case of annuitants, that is, of persons who 
live upon the interest of money invested in the funds, on mortgage, or 
otherwise, in such a manner as to yield a fixed unelastic income, is no 
doubt the hardest; but let us consider who are the members of this class, 
and what are their remedies. The cases in which such incomes are 
very large are probably few, and where they do exist, it would seem that 
no particular sympathy was due to the persons concerned. To invest a 
large sum of money in the funds or on mortgage, and simply to live on 
the proceeds without taking any share in any active pursuit of life, cannot 
be considered as a scheme of life, giving those who follow it any con- 
siderable claim on the sympathies of the rest of the world, if it should 
appear that the couch, on which they had chosen to recline, turned out a 
little less luxurious than they had expected it to be. The case of a rich 
man living up to his income, and finding as years went on that it did not 
afford him so much enjoyment as at first, must be very uncommon. 
Annuitants are, generally speaking, quite a different sort of people. They 
are widows, or unmarried ladies, or men who have retired from active 
life. Except exceptions, there are probably few families which are 
dependent on annuities, unless they are the families of widows. 

Whatever may be the numbers of the class of annuitants, and whatever 
their claims upon the sympathy of the public, it is certain that as gold 
falls in value, their income will purchase less and less; but let us see 
whether there are not considerable alleviations provided by the present 
state of things for this misfortune—whether the general increase of 
national prosperity does not increase their resources in one direction, as 
quickly as the fall in the value of gold diminishes them in another? 

In the first place, the gold discoveries themselves cut two ways. They 
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not only diminish the value of gold, but they diminish the value of other 
things as well, by the encouragement which they give to trade. The 
wealth and population of Australia, California, and British Columbia have 
increased enormously since, and by reason of, the discovery of gold. The 
fact that there is abundance of gold there has enabled the Australians to 
buy ships, and build houses, and breed cattle, and do an infinite variety of 
other things for which, in the absence of gold, they must long have 
waited. This comes home to every family in the kingdom. ‘The great 
difficulty of families with fixed incomes is to provide for the children; 
but thousands upon thousands of young men have found employment, 
and have married the same number of young women, upon the strength 
of the gold which imperceptibly diminished the purchasing power oi 
their family income. A widow witha family of children may have been 
unpleasantly conscious that, do what she would, the butcher, and the 
baker, and the tailor seemed to increase and multiply against her; but if 
one of her sons got employment at Victoria, and sent out for two of her 
daughters, who got prosperously married there, she would be a gainer on 
the whole by the gold discoveries. Even in the case of an unmarried 
woman earning nothing, and having no one dependent upon her, the gold 
would not be a mere enemy. She would, indeed, get the usual sum from 
the funds, and that usual sum would not go so far in weekly bills as 
formerly ; but, on the other hand, the gradual growth of the wealth 
of the nation produces not merely abundance of gold, but abundance of 
goods. Duties are removed, and the articles on which they were laid 
become cheaper, manufactures are improved, and manufactured goods fall 
in price. To some extent this is the effect of the gold discoveries. Toa 
greater extent it is accidentally contemporaneous with them ; but whether 
there is or is not a connection between the two things, the practical result 
is that the diminution of income does not, under all the circumstances of 
the case, mean diminution of comfort. As the pious Sterne beautifully 
observes, “‘ The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb.” 

The case of annuitants is the strongest and plainest. The members of 
professions are in a far more favourable position. It is no doubt true that 
the payment of professional men is often regulated by custom rather than 
competition. The doctor’s guinea was well known long before modern 
gold discoveries, and it is difficult to believe that it will ever be much 
altered. There are, however, ways and means, as all professional men 
know, of evading this. The lawyer’s fee is supposed (at least in many 
cases) to be as unelastic as the doctor's; but this is not really the case. 
Briefs are “marked,” as the phrase is, on a very different scale in 
different cases. When the barristers who practise before parliamentary 
committees said, by their conduct, “If we are to give up the highest 
prospects of our profession, you must enable us to make fortunes in a 
reasonable time”—an observation, by the way, which they were well 
justified in making—they raised their prices, not by direct chaffering 
about the amount of their fees, but by making the discovery that it was 
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necessary that they should have a consultation every day in every case, 
and that for that consultation they should always get five guineas. It may 
not be quite so easy for a doctor to add to his guineas; but with a little 
management the thing may be done. A physician must be very dull if 
he does not find ways and means of informing you when you have had 
your guinca’s worth of advice, and when another dose at the same price 
would be advisable. Many physicians, especially in the country, refuse 
their fee every alternate visit. Should gold fall much in price, they woyld 
be less modest; and for the credit of the profession, to which we all owe 
so much, it ought to be said that most physicians have a considerable 
margin of voluntary services for which many of their patients would be 
too happy to pay if the guinea sank to fifteen shillings. The truth about 
all payments by fees is that they differ from other wages of labour only in 
form. They are contrivances by which men of such a position in life as to 
be averse to the details of a bargain are enabled to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness of abating the price of their services, whenever they are rendered ; 
but in fact they are regulated, like other services, by supply and demand, 
though in rather a roundabout way, and thus those who live on them are 
not really more dependent than their neighbours on the price of gold. 

With regard to professional men it must be remembered that there is 
no body of people in the country whose interests are more affected by 
the general state of the nation. The physician, the barrister, the attorney, 
the author, the artist, every one, in short, who lives on the work of his 
brain, thrives upon good times as much as the navvy or the labourer. It 
is the rich patient who sends for the doctor, and though prosperity is 
usually healthy, it is much more watchful over its health, and much 
better able to pay for fortifications of it, than poverty. Dives has not so 
many sores as Lazarus, but he is an infinitely better customer to the physi- 
cian. So of lawyers. Plenty of money means plenty of buying and selling, 
plenty of joint-stock companies, plenty of marriages, and, therefore, plenty of 
contracts, plenty of letters to write, plenty of deeds to draw, and plenty of 
briefs to deliver, and good fees on their backs. It is when Jeshurun waxes 
fat that he is apt to kick, and very satisfactory it is for his legal adviser to see 
him do so. As for authors and artists, national prosperity means specula- 
tion in books and newspapers, reviews, magazines; it means the furnishing 
of houses, the cultivation of taste, the giving of commissions, and the ordering 
of portraits. A man who has got wits to live upon will not grudge a 
certain rise in his weekly bills if he finds that with it comes an increasing 
demand for his intellectual wares, whatever may be their special cha- 
racter. Think what a godsend it must have been to military men when 
the British public began to spend the revenues of minor Powers in making 
iron-plates and rifled-cannon knock their heads together, and you get some 
notion of the way in which people with fixed incomes profit by anything 
which makes the nation live on a larger scale, and spend its money more 
quickly than it used. 

The case of salaries is simpler than that of professional earnings, 
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though hardly so favourable to the persons concerned. In the case of 
salaries paid by private persons, there is comparatively little difficulty 
because they are directly affected by competition. A good clerk, or an 
active secretary, has a market value; and if he finds his expenses 
increasing against him, he can get better terms from his employers by 
the tacit threat of going elsewhere. This is not the case, or at all events 
it is not the case to anything like the same extent, with salaries paid by 
the Government; and perhaps there is no class of persons to whom the 
consequences of a fall in the value of gold, would be so serious 
as to persons in Government employ. ‘hey are almost always at 
the mercy of their employer. Dismissal from a Government office is, 
in almost every case, something very like ruin to the person dismissed ; 
at all events, it is equivalent to depriving him of all that part of his 
income which he earns. The knowledge and sometimes the habits acquired 
in Government employment are of very little intrinsic value. Outside 
the walls of the particular office where they were gained, they would sell, 
generally speaking, for very little. Hence officials in all degrees must prac- 
tically submit to their superiors. They are at a greater disadvantage 
than any other class of men. They are not only helpless as against their 
superiors, but they are also placed under other conditions which expose 
them in a very helpless way to fluctuations in the value of gold. They 
are not paid by those who appoint and can discharge them, and this is a 
very disadvantageous state of things. In the common case master and 
servant bargain together. The servant can appeal to his master’s sense 
of his own interests, or to his generosity, and the master feels that he per- 
sonally has to choose whether he will lose a useful servant or pay him 
higher wages. No man can bargain with the public. The head of a 
department has power to appoint or -to discharge, but he has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with the amount of the salaries of the members of 
his office. That is generally a matter proximately for that curious 
abstraction called the Treasury, ultimately and substantially for the 
House of Commons, and a more hopeless task can hardly be imagined 
than that of trying to drive a bargain with such bodies as these. 

Apart from this the salary of Government officers is only a part of their 
pay, and often not the most important part. In some cases, for instance 
in the case of officers in the army, it is a secondary inducement to take 
service. In all the attractions of a quiet life, social position, and perfect 
security, on condition of reasonably inoffensive conduct, are important 
parts of the consideration paid by the Government. The effect of this is, 
that if the public like to drive a hard bargain they can; they even make 
existing office-holders uncomfortable and get an inferior set of men in 
future. That they will feel inclined to do so when they get the chance, 
is highly probable. It should never be forgotten that at the time of the 
Mutiny of the Nore it appeared that the pay of the sailors had never 
been raised, though the value of money had altered about 50 per cent. 
since the standard of it was fixed, 
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On the other hand it must be said, with regard to Government clerks, 
that there are few classes of men to whom the general prosperity of the 
country brings a larger number of indirect compensations for diminutions 
in their incomes. The great difficulties of all people with fixed incomes 
is to get their children settled in life. If they manage that, they can for 
the most part cut their own personal coats to their cloth. Now the 
general prosperity of the country has everything to do with opportu- 
nities of providing for children, and at least as much, possibly more, in the 
case of Government clerks than in that of other classes. The Government 

expenditure in salaries must have increased largely in the last ten or 
fifteen years. The gold colonies themselves have Government establish- 
ments of their own, new offices have been set up in England, or old ones 
extended, and the demand for educated labour in every department of life 
has increased beyond all calculation. These things enable a man, even if 
his income is somewhat diminished, to get his sons off his hands far more 
easily than he could have done thirty or even twenty years ago. 

It follows from these illustrations, that though it is no doubt true that 
the gold discoveries must in course of time reduce, and, indeed, have 
already reduced, the value of all fixed incomes; the state of society in 
which we live is such that, even in the case of those classes which might 
be expected to suffer most severely from the change, circumstances have 
broken the fall so much that it is scarcely perceptible. What they have 
lost in one direction they have gained in others, and as they have all 
undergone the same change, and all at the same rate, both their loss and 
their gain have been much less striking than at first sight they might have 
been expected to be. Probably a fair and cheerful person of any one of 
these classes—a widow, say, living on a small funded income—would say 
something of this sort: “ I think, on the whole, things are rather dearer 
than they were. Butchers and bakers charge more, and I find clothes 
expensive, but I have been fortunate on the whole, and ought not to 
complain. Two of my sons have got provided for. One is in the mer- 
chant navy, and another is doing well in Queensland. They help me 
with their younger brothers, and two of my daughters are married, so 
that I do pretty well on the whole.” The connection between the rise in 
the butcher’s bills and the establishment in life of the children would not 
be the less real because it is not at first sight apparent. The truth is 
that the amount of a person’s income is only one element towards deter- 
mining that part of their comfort which depends upon being in easy 
circumstances. We are all dependent to a much greater degree than we 
are apt to remember on the general condition of the society to which we 
belong, and we share in its prosperity as well as in its adversity, though 
the one truth is much more easily forgotten than the other. Professor 
Cairnes and other learned men tell us, and probably with truth, that 
prices have risen so much that a large percentage has come off every 
fixed income in the last fifteen years; but it would be a great injustice to 
them to suppose that they meant by this, that a similar percentage of all 
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the pleasures that money can buy had in the same period been taken off 
the comforts of every family supported by a fixed income. Some prices 
have actually risen, others have only been prevented from falling, and in 
so far as this has been the case, the loss of people with fixed incomes has 
been, so to speak, nominal. They would no doubt have been richer if 
the world at large had been equally prosperous and busy, and if gold had 
remained where it was; but if gold had remained where it was, would 
the world have been equally prosperous and busy? Nothing less striking 
to the imagination than the prospects opened by the gold discoveries 
would have induced so many thousands of reasonably comfortable people 
to transport themselves to the ends of the earth. When they were there 
they had to work or starve, and not liking to starve, they made efforts in 
a thousand ways which they would not otherwise have made, and so 
increased not merely the world’s supply of gold, but its supplies of copper, 
lead, beef, mutton, wool, timber, and all manner of other things. This 
of course produced a fall in prices corresponding to the rise produced by 
the gold, and thus the discovery worked round and round in a manner 
which renders it very difficult to strike the balance of the actual effects 
produced. ’ 

To this direct and tangible effect must be added another, which is 
not the less important because it cannot be expressed in figures. The 
world at large rather unjustly view political economists as an iron-hearted 
race, believing in nothing except statistics, and a set of iron-hearted 
calculations founded upon them; a charge founded on the fact that they 
are addicted to what many people consider the bad and even wicked habit 
of thinking and speaking about one thing at a time, and so arriving at 
definite results. ‘This leads them to overlook the fact that things of the 
most indefinite, and so to speak, not practical nature, have a money value 
of their own, and often a very high one. This is especially true of every- 
thing which rouses the imagination and intellect of the country. If some 
fine morning a casual traveller in Windsor Park had found a foot or two 
under the surface a huge lump of pure gold as big as the model exhibited 
a year and a half ago in the Exhibition, and if nothing more had been 
required to make it into sovereigns than a force of the A division of police 
to keep the ground, a certain number of men with axes and wedges to cut 
it up into lumps, and a sufficient quantity of waggons and horses to carry 
it to the mint to be coined, the effect would have been very much what 
would have followed from a realization of Hume’s supposition of every man 
in England finding some morning that he had five guineas in his breeches 
pocket. It was quite another thing when the discovery was made under such 
circumstances, that in order to turn it to account all manner of difficulties 
had to be encountered, all sorts of romantic dangers and adventures to be 
undergone, all sorts of outlandish regions visited at the expense of every 
sort of vicissitude. The effect of this was to stimulate the national love 
of adventure and excitement, to familiarize the comfortable classes with 
the notion of running considerable risks for the sake of improving their 
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positions, and generally to wake people up, and so increase their wish to 
be rich, and the efforts which they were willing to make for the purpose. 
To whatever extent the gold discoveries operated in this direction, they 
operated to lower prices in general, and to increase the degree of comfort 
which was to he had at a given price. 

How far the gold discoveries have been the cause is, of course, matter 
of curious speculation, but that the effect has been produced is plain 
beyond all controversy. We have become a nation of speculators to a 
degree hardly ever known before. Almost every person in moderately 
comfortable circumstances is more or less of a trader. He either holds 
shares in a railway, and so trades as a common carrier, or he has invested 
part at least of his money in some other scheme, and is a banker, a miner, 
a hotel-keeper, a baker, a wheelwright, or something else, to the extent of 
his interest. There are those, no doubt, who turn up their eyes, and 
sigh over such enormities, but the fact is that since the limited liability 
companies were authorized, that part of the British public which saves 
money has gone into business with an ardour which becomes a nation of 
shopkeepers, and which, by the way, is shared by the French. No doubt 
many companies are traps, and doleful stories could be told of the 
ruin of those who have been so unwise as to allow themselves to be over- 
persuaded into joining them; but it cannot be seriously doubted that, on 
the whole, they make profits, and those profits are, of course, a clear addi- 
tion to the wealth of the nation at large, and are altogether irrespective of 
any fluctuations in the price of gold. 

It thus appears that, when viewed not merely in its abstract, but also 
in its concrete form, it is no easy matter to say what are the effects of the 
gold discoveries, not on prices alone, but on the comforts of that part of 
the community which lives on fixed incomes. It is like calculating the 
effect of a vehement impulse given to a body already in rapid motion, 
under the influence of a variety of opposing forces. The political econo- 
mists are perfectly right in saying that if gold becomes plentiful, prices must 
rise. The domestic economists may be equally right in saying, that be 
that as it may, we are as well off as we were before gold became so 
plentiful. Thanks to the conjunction of the sun and moon, and their 
distance from the earth, the tidal wave at the equator may have been 
unusually high, but what with the peculiar shape of our own little bay, 
what with the growth of the shingle beach, what with a strong east wind 
which has prevailed for some time past, we have not been, and we hope 
we shall not be, flooded. This is not a conflict between theory and 
practice, but a case in which one particular application of a wide. general 
theory is qualified by reference to a number of small particular theories, 
which are quite as true, and require to be attended to, at least as much 
as the larger ones, before true practical inferences on the subject can 
be drawn. 

There are some other observations which may serve to comfort those 
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does the results will be very dreadful, wish to guard against those results, 
No doubt it is the part of a wise man to do so, where the precautions 
to be taken are not very troublesome, inasmuch as there can be no 
doubt that if a man could protect himself from the fall in the value of 
gold, he would not only not lose by it, which might be the case with his 
neighbours, but he might get the advantages which would accrue to him 
from the rising prosperity of the nation into the bargain. These precau- 
tions are not in general very troublesome, at least to those who have the 
management of their own funds. There are some unfailing maxims 
about investments, of which the first and great one is that nobody gets 
anything for nothing. ‘This occupies exactly the same place in regard to 
laying out money as the maxim that you cannot cheat nature holds in 
mechanics. High interest means bad security, just as low interest means 
either good security or some collateral advantage. If you buy a large 
estate you will rarely get three per cent. for your money; you take out 
the balance in the satisfaction of being a country gentleman. If you 
get five per cent. you have to pay for it in some shape or other. Either 
you run a certain risk, or you have to send your money to some outlying 
place and have a difficulty in getting your interest paid. Money on 
mortgage and money in the funds may be taken as the types of secure 
investment. Moncey in the funds is absolutely safe; the interest is paid 
with perfect regularity and without the smallest trouble, and the capital, 
or any part of it, is available at any moment. There is also a scarcely per- 
ceptible spice of chance about the amount of the capital. You may gain 
a little or you may lose a little when you come to realize it. Money ought 
to be lent on these terms, says the public verdict, at a little more than 
three per cent. A mortgage with proper care is as safe as the funds, and 
it is better in one respect; namely, that you are certain to get back the 
same number of sovereigns as you lend, but on the other hand, the pay- 
ment is seldom quite regular, the capital cannot be realized in parts, and if 
called in altogether, six months’ notice is required, and trouble may arise 
about getting it. ‘Taking all this into account, the public has decided 
that the debtor ought to pay his creditor four per cent. for his money. 
An ideally perfect security would be one which was absolutely safe, 
which could be realized in whole or in part at any moment, of which the 
interest was paid with perfect regularity, and in which the creditor 
was quite sure to lose nothing when the account was finally closed. 
From the cases of the funds and mortgages it is obvious that the nearest 
practicable approach to this ideal security are securities which will pay 
from three to four per cent. These securitics, however, are bargains 
made in gold. They are contracts to pay so many sovereigns. If the 
gold rises in value before the completion of the contract, the debtor loses; 
if it falls, the creditor. The problem then of providing against altera- 
tions in the value of gold consists in finding investments which will pay 
four per cent. and which are not gold bargains. Investments in land are of 
course the most obvious of them, but unless land is bought in small 
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quantities, and in a purely commercial spirit, it is very difficult to get 
four per cent. for it. More may be got from houses, but they have to be 
repaired, and the process of getting the rent, in cases of difficulty, is about 
as unpleasant as any that can be conceived, to say nothing of the intri- 
cacies connected with it. Railway stock (as distinguished from debentures) 
is independent of the value of gold, as the companies might raise their 
fares if gold fell; and the same may be said of all trading companies. An 
intelligent person, searching over Europe, might probably find invest- 
ments of this kind which would both be safe and pay high interest. \ 
Perhaps when he had done so he would discover that if he had stayed 
at home and minded his own business, he would have earned with the 
same amount of time and trouble more than an equivalent for the extra 
percentage. 

It would be out of place to launch upon the wide ocean of inquiry 
what the question of investments suggests. It is enough to say that no 
great genius is required to take effectual precautions against the bad 
effects which a fall in the value of gold may produce on a man’s income, 
the collateral circumstances which do in practice prevent him from fecling 
the pinch of the change are so numerous, that it is not reasonable to be 
very unhappy on the subject. 

The whole controversy is deserving of attention, not only on account 
of its practical interest, but because it affords as good an illustration as 
will readily be found of the extreme difficulty of applying scientific theories 
to an actually existing state of facts. Until the apparent contradiction 
between theory and practice had been fully described and commented 
upon, it never occurred to any one that the practical inconvenience of 
the gold discoveries would be diminished by any of the other facts which 
existed at the same time. One theory after another was put forward as 
to the reason why gold had not sunk in value, whereas the question 
ought to have been, why the fact that gold had fallen in value made so 
little practical difference. Many parallel instances might be mentioned, 
all of which, if examined, would be found to supply illustrations of the 
fundamental unsoundness of the common contrast between theory and 


practice. 
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Margaret Denzil’s GOistory. 
(Annotated by her Husband.) 
CHAPTER VIL. 

ARTHUR LAMONT, PRODIGAL. 


I starepD in terror at this sudden apparition, in the life, of him whose 
portrait I had just been gazing at. Stories of the genii who came at the 
rubbing of a ring swept through my mind, and for a moment I almost 
believed that, in stealing my way to the picture, I had unwittingly conjured 
up the original to be my master for ever and ever. My agitation was so 
great that the stranger must have perceived it; but he quietly said, with 
a bow that was never learned in England,— 

“ Ma’mselle, I fear I have surprised you. But pray allow me to 
remain. Madame Lamont returns immediately, I am told: I am her son.” 

Never were words more welcome. ‘The announcement not only quieted 
my apprehensions, but lifted half the burden from my conscience. If 
this was madame’s son—though he bore not the remotest resemblance 
either to her or to her daughter—there could have been no very serious 
reasons for keeping his portrait secret, I thought; and therefore what 
wrong had my curiosity done to any one but myself, whom I had dis- 
graced? Still, it was strange that I had never heard of this gentleman, 
or that a son of madame’s ever existed. 

He finished his speech with another bow in a quick off-hand manner, 
and coming forward with his valise—an old, tiny, tattered thing—he threw 
it unceremoniously upon the table, threw himself into a chair, and straight- 
way employed his eyes in a survey of the room and all that it contained— 
save myself. This he did, perhaps, that I might have time to recover my 
composure, as well as to survey him before he again addressed me. 

Supposing that to have been his intention, it, too, was what no one bred 
in England would have done—no one, that is to say, whose appearance 
suffered so much from poverty and travel as his did. If gentlemen ever 
went “on the tramp,” then we should meet upon the highways now and 
then just such a figure as Mr. Lamont presented—soiled, weather-worn, 
with threadbare clothes coarsely mended where the beggar’s rags are, but 
still erect, independent, at ease even with poverty. But once again in a 
drawing-room and in the presence of Sixteen, most Englishmen, I think, 
would do their best to keep the lady’s eyes from the insignia of their 
degradation. It was not so with Mr. Lamont. He made no attempt to 
hide his broken boots, nor his broken gloves, nor his worn hat; and 
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though, indeed, he did keep the hat held up to his breast as he lounged in 
madame’s easy-chair, that was only his way of managing it, apparently, 
and not to conceal the fact that he was buttoned to the chin. 

But what he made no effort for was done by grace of nature. He 
was a man of such a sort that whether he appeared in rags or not was 
forgotten as soon as seen. Not that he was a “ commanding-looking man,” 
as women say—neither tall, nor robust, nor even earnest; but only 
uncommon. His abrupt bow at the door, and something in his bearing as 
he crossed the room, seemed to declare that he had been.a soldier; but his 
handsome face was a scholar’s face, and it looked all the more scholarly 
because, though still a young man, his hair was scant and his forehead 
bald. 

The something about him which I cannot describe had this effect: I 
began to pity him extremely. It was not on account of his poverty, I am 
sure; but rather as if he were telling a very sorrowful story. 

At length his wandering eyes rested upon me again as he said, in a 
soft even voice,— 

“T beg pardon, but ma’mselle is one of my mother’s pupils? ” 

I bowed in my most womanly way. 

“ A favourite pupil, and that is better than being her son, for her— 
and for everybody else if it comes to that. Ma’mselle has heard of me 
—Arthur Lamont? Never? nor of any little boy Arty? Well, silence 
is kindest, I suppose. But I see that I am remembered,” he added, 
reaching forth his hand to touch the box with the account-books in it. 
“ As for the rest, when men like me permit themselves to die before their 
time, their friends very properly bury them as soon as their backs are 
turned. Nobody can say anything against that—even you cannot, 
ma’mselle.” 

I answered that I scarcely understood him, and no more I did; though 
I confess I felt the subtle flattery of his last sentence. , 

“No? well,” said he, laughing lightly, “Zam a dead man. I laugh, 
but that is only that you may not be frightened. All the same, I 
am a dead man. You shall see presently what they think of my 
apparition.” 

How much of this was mere nonsense-talk I could not tell; but I 
would not let it alarm me, because in that case the stranger might have 
altered his behaviour—perceiving that I was not so much a woman after 
all. Nevertheless, I had so little inclination to witness the meeting 
between mother and son, or to remain any longer in the stranger’s 
company, that I was pondering some excuse to leave the room when 
Madame Lamont and her daughter were heard below. 

“Here they come! That is my mother’s voice,” said he, starting up, 
and looking wistfully toward the door. ‘“ Pray do not go away, ma’mselle, 
I beg !” 

The ladies entered the room. There was the shabby, unhappy figure 
confronting them in apprehensive silence on the hearth. 
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“ Arthur!” exclaimed Madame Lamont, instantly arrested in astonish- 
ment. “ Back again!” 

“ Back again,” he answered. 

“ Back again!” repeated Charlotte, like an echo, faintly. 

That was the first greeting. Then the ladies came near and took 
his hands as if they supposed they must; but a moment afterward his 
mother, kissing him, lay her head upon his shoulder and burst into tears, 
Charlotte turned her back on him at the same instant, tugging at her 
gloves; so that he did not see the hali-angry, half-sorrowful look that 
came into her face just then, though he regarded her very carnestly. 

The scene was not one which I could stay to witness any longer, even 
if I had heart for it; and though Mr. Lamont gave me a glance which 
seemed to say that he would be obliged if I would remain, I slipped away, 
and saw no more of my friends till I met them at breakfast next morning, 

Mr. Lamont had not yet come in when I went down, but he soon 
made his appearance, and an altered one it was. He had been into the 
sea, which washed away every sign of fatigue; and he had been to a 
tailor’s, for he was dressed in handsome apparel, which the little valise 
could not possibly have contained. These changes made him look almost 
youthful ; and gaily he jingled the money in his bran-new pockets as he 
came in with a general “ good-morning.” I think the money must have 
been change of a bank-note given by mamma for the tailor; remembering 
the wistful way in which she glanced toward the pockets when they 
jingled. 

“ Thanks to you again, dear mother,” he said, as he placed her chair 
at the breakfast-table (I fancied I saw her slip some letters beneath the 
cloth as she sat down), “here am I again with something of the semblance 
of a gentleman. The worst of it is that Miss Forster” (he had learned 
my name, then !) “does not recognize me; and besides, I really fecl, in 
all this splendour, like a candle burning at high noon.” 

“ What an unfortunate simile!” said Charlotte drily, as she, too, took 
her seat. 

Mr. Lamont reddened a little as he answered,— 

“Not at all, my sister. On the contrary, a very happy one. Every 
prodigal should take it for arms; a candle burning at noon. If stuck in 
the middle of a sandy desert, so much the better.” 

“Would it not be diflicult to represent the desert in heraldry, 
Arthur?” 

“T do not know, ” he answered, a little provoked. “If I knew as 
much of heraldry as of deserts, I could tell you.” 

“But you will tell us nothing!” exclaimed madame. “ Five years 
from England, Margaret, and no more stories to tell x 

“Than the needy knife-grinder had,” said Miss Lamont. 

“ Weaven bless you with your knife-grinding, and may I ask you to 
pass the mustard, Charlotte? Miss Forster, you grind knives for no man 
at present, and I turn to you. There are no stories, no adventures to 
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tell: not now. When I have turned round and round in my clover often 
enough to be sure I am in it—and I am not sure of it yet, you know— 
then, indeed, I will collect all my disagreeable reminiscences for the 
amusement of the family. I have some that are very unpleasant. One,” 
said he, looking darkly under his brows toward his sister, “about a 
bullet which for the last three years has had snugger lodging than I 
myself have always been lucky enough to get. Somewhere here,’ he 
added, pressing his hand upon his left side. 

“A bullet!” exclaimed both mother and daughter. For my part, I 
only trembled. 

“ Charlotte interested at last!” Mr. Lamont cried, glancing up at her, 
with the dark look only relieved by a flickering, uncertain smile. “ But 
you forget that bullets come naturally to soldiers. And now I think you 
know all. The bullet is everything. The story is told. Five years ago, 
when I left England % 

“To enter Monsieur Lamont’s house at Marscilles—where there are 





no bullets!” 

“ Exactly, Charlotte. But I did not enter monsieur’s house at Mar- 
scilles. The nearer I approached my uncle’s respected counting-house, 
the more I resolved not to enter it. It was impossible! Besides, Fate 
had other business for me. What I did, on a sudden inspiration, was to 
enter the French army: for the sake—” (hesitating, and again glancing at his 
sister, who was trifling with her spoon)—‘ for the sake of the fighting in 
Africa, where I thought I might have the good forture to win back as 
much as I had lost in the British army. Well, the usal course of things. 
Two years of service: promotion: the bullet: hospital: to France in a 
lingering convalescence: discharge. Prospects again lost—the ball trouble- 
some in a variety of ways—vagabondage once more—home once more :— 
resolved, now that is over, to lead a useful life. Voila!” Almost 
shouting this last word, he rose from his chair, and strode with a sudden 
fierce agitation to the window. 

The ladies were downeast and silent—and so was I. But I thought 
that if Z had been his sister, I would have found a kind word for him now. 
What madame said at last was— 

“ And how did you learn that we were here, Arthur?” 

“T learned it of old Lisabeth, at Valley House. Lisabeth would have 
had me stay, since there was no one at home. But I thought I would asi 
permission of Lisabeth’s superiors.” 

“Oh, Arthur!” 

“ So I did not dine even, but trudged back to Weymouth.” 

“ Where, of course, you met everybody you had ever known in the 
town,” said Miss Lamont. 

“ Nobody, I think, who was pleased to see me,” he replied, still gazing 
out of window. “I met Lawyer Black: he shrugged his shoulders and 
looked grim. On the road beyond, Calthorp the butcher came dashing 
along in bis cart. Ile recognized me at a distance, slackened rein, and 
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eyed me exactly as if you owed him fifty pounds which I was carrying off 
in my valise! I know the looks of all such ruffians !” 

Madame Lamont turned pale at this, and in the glance which she 
threw upon her daughter I saw all the worry which had unnerved her 
the evening befvre. 

“ But, madame,” said her son, turning about before the trouble had 
been quite dispelled from her face, “I will show those fellows—at any 
rate, I will show you—that ¢¢ zs over ; and that I, too, can be what they call 
a useful member of society. And now there is an end of all that at 
present, by general consent !” 

“‘ Meanwhile ?” said Charlotte. 

“ Meanwhile,” he repeated, as if determined not to be outdone by a 
mere sister in coolness, “ I go to smoke a cigar on the beach. You will 
be there, by-and-by? And, my dear mother, when I tell you that I 
have not eaten a fish these three months, you will know how to give me 
a holiday dinner.” 

Touching his hat, he sauntered away, more disturbed than he looked, 
I fancied. Indeed, under all this affectation of case, restlessness and 
mortification were plain. 

As soon as the door had closed after him, madame lifted her table- 
napkin, and took up two unopened letters. “ One from Black and one 
from Calthorp—already!” she murmured, looking at her daughter in 
great distress; and turned them over and over without daring to break 
the seals. 

“Of course. Give them to me, mamma,” Miss Lamont said, taking the 
letters from madame’s nerveless hand, and putting them into her pocket. 
“Tt is useless to concern yourself about them. Let us go and choose 
some fish for Arthur’s dinner!” 

From this conversation all passing in my presence, it will be seen 
how much I had become “one of the family ;” and though it was not 
for me to speak, I found myself inclining to take sides, as a member 
of the family would. My mistress’s distress—through all which her 
affection for her son only appeared plainer—I well understood, and it 
made my heart ache. But as for Miss Lamont, I was almost indignant at 
her coldness and her hardness—downright indignant, indeed, at her “ Let 
us go and choose some fish for Arthur’s dinner,” because the manner was 
so even, the tone so cheerful and commonplace. Was it remarkable, then, 
that Mr. Lamont should like to have some fish at his dinner? ‘True, it 
was not a thing that graced our table more than once a week, and the 
landlady had said only yesterday that there was nothing to be had but 
salmon at a dreadful price; but what then? I thought of Mr. Lamont 
—weary and famished—refusing to dine at his mother’s house in her 
absence; and that appeared to me not right—no more than his hard 
welcome here. And he had been a soldier, too! and had been wounded 
in battle, and carried the bullet in his body still ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Artour LaMont ADRIFT. 


Tue account-books were packed away. Madame took care that they were 
never again seen during our stay at Brighton; but somehow the ghost of 
the little black box that contained them haunted the room. Every day 
at dinner I beheld it: not less distinctly, but all the more, because now 
the dishes were better and more numerous than those we had been accus- 
tomed to before Mr. Lamont appeared, I have seen myself helped to soup 
from it quite plainly; and there was a game pie which turned itself into 
the black box whenever I was not exactly looking at it, though it became 
a game pie again the instant it was steadily regarded. The illusion was 
not comical then. 

But for all that, those last days at Brighton were pleasanter than the 
first. If Madame Lamont had her cares and apprehensions, she also had 
her son ; and there was a restlessness now about Charlotte which was like 
a breaking up of the dead dark frost that bound her life : only I observed 
that this restlessness was never shown in her brother’s presence: with 
him she was always as she had been with us. 

How the time became pleasanter to me I can hardly explain without 
risk of being misapprehended. I verily believe it was only because it 
was then that I found myself standing “ where the brook and river mect”’ 
—the brook which is childhood, the river which is womanhood. Not 
that I stood long in that place with “lingering feet,” as the poem has it, 
or sweetly loitered looking back, or hesitated to look onward. It was 
rather as if I had come to that grand juncture in a woman’s life all in 
an hour—the hour in which madame gave me her confidences, in which 
I did that unworthy thing, in which Mr. Lamont came, to treat me with 
all the respect given to women grown—talking to me about his being a 
dead man as if he had no doubt I should quite understand him ! 

In that hour I was launched upon the broader stream ; and—I do not 
know, but all my thoughts seemed to blow in the sails with one accord, 
wafting me swiftly along. Nor were these imaginary sails everything. It 
happened on the very next day after Mr. Lamont’s arrival that my guardian 
sent a beautiful shawl for his “ good girl,” as he called me—a shawl of 
Indian pattern—my first shawl; and when I put that on, it was like a 
formal investiture of womanhood. Madame herself was not taller, nor so 
great and grand as the figure which appeared in the glass when I looked 
to see how my present became me. How glad I was! however mute and 
shy the gladness. There came such an access of life into my limbs, my 
heart abounded so much with its own mysterious wealth, that it seemed 
to flow out upon the air, surrounding me wherever I went. The earth has 
its atmosphere, and so had I: through it every sound came to me softened, 
and nothing was sordid or unmeaning that I saw. Music had always been 
my delight—I had found out years ago how much it may say which 
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words cannot utter: but now I scarcely dared to listen or to play—music 
had become so much my interpreter and master. I have already told how 
from the time when I was a little child I would wander away into the 
forest, lost in unconscious love for the beauty of a summer day. They 
came and went, these days, and were forgotten; but now they returned 
linked all together. They were like strings in a harp, silent till their 
number was complete, and then responsive to every sweeter wind that 
blew. They made upa rosary, which, whenever I was alone in the sun, 
or even at midnight, I could tell off while I made little songs in my mind 
to the joy of youth, the pride of strength, the glory of life. 

How much of all this was seen by my friends I do not know: I think 
not much. Girls are not commonly suspected of feelings of this kind, and 
they are taught to conceal feelings of all kinds. I concealed mine very 
willingly ; and whatever satisfaction may have peeped through the mask 
was probably assigned to delight at the glories of my new present. At 
first, that is to say ; for soon madame began to suspect the existence of 
other causes, and every reader of this history will share her suspicion, 
perhaps. 

No doubt Mr. Lamont’s deferential manner had much to do with 
Jaunching me upon the poet's river. It is impossible to say, for instance, 
how far he pushed me off, simply by asking my permission, one evening 
on the downs, to light a cigar. It was a commonplace courtesy enough, 
but it was the first time it had been offered to me; and, as the days went 
by, I could but perceive, without thinking about it, that Mr. Lamont 
sought my companionship more and more. But that was very natural, 
since Charlotte maintained her coldness so rigidly, and even the pleasure 
of madame herself at having her son with her was too scriously balanced 
by the difficulties he had brought with him. That he felt all this bitterly 
I could well see; for when, in our rambles, we happened to walk together 
at any distance from his mother and sister (and Charlotte avoided him at 
every opportunity) his cheerfulness forsook him, and he allowed me to 
see that he was angrily miserable. Whenever this happened, the feeling 
of pity which had possessed me at cur first interview returned: it was 
always as if he had told a very sorrowful story. 

At length our last day at Brighton approached; another, and we had 
to go back to Valley House, there to resume our school duties. The 
prospect was less pleasant to me than ever it had been before. The charm 
under which I had been living for a whole week past seemed in danger 
of dissolution ; we were all ill at ease. 

It was our custom to dine at five, and to walk for an hour or so 
before tea was served at cight. This evening Miss Lamont preferred 
remaining within doors; and as her brother did not appear inclined to 
offer her his company, she asked him for it in the kindest tone. Perhaps 
that did not make the request any the less a surprise for him. He glanced 
inquiringly at his mother: she turned her face away. ‘The glance then 
fell for 2 moment upon me as he said, somewhat drily, “ With great 
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pleasure, Charlotte,” and sat down to the piano. The two were left alone, 
looking placid enough; but, for all that, there was a cloud about each 
which I could almost fancy sparkled with the signs of a thunderstorm. 

Madame herself was evidently agitated; and not a word passed between 
us as we walked down to the beach. She loitered. Once or twice she 
looked back on the way we came; and when we got to the shore she 
paced slowly up and down upon a space not fifty yards long. Wondering 
what all this could mean, I, too, glanced frequently upon the way that 
led from our lodgings, and presently saw Mr. Lamont striding toward us 
with a step, quick, fierce, soldierly. He did not observe us, but kept his 
eyes fixed upon some point in the distance, as he swung martially along, 
his head aloft, his face flushed, his whole demeanour full of anger and 
nortification. 

Touching madame’s arm, I called her attention to her son just as he 
was about to pass by. “ Arthur!” she exclaimed; but her voice was so 
faint it failed to reach him. In another moment he would have been out 
of hearing altogether, so what could I do but repeat the call? Only, to be 
sure, it was clumsy to repeat the name she called him by. I should have 
said “ Mr. Lamont; and when he turned about so suddenly, I blushed 
crimson to think that I had fallen into such an error. 

In the depth of my shame, however, I remember a feeling of gratifica- 
tion, at once shy, bewildered, and triumphant, on observing that as soon as 
my exclamation reached Mr. Lamont’s ears his manner changed. ‘The 
mane-shaking head drooped; the angry flush upon his face softened 
instantly ; even the mortification disappeared. It was quite another man 
who came toward us. How much of this change was attributable to his 
natural courtesy, I confess I did not calculate; but how great the change 
itself was, I could tell from the fact that even now, when he addressed 
his mother, his lips trembled and his voice was husky. Nor could he 
conceal for a moment the cause of his agitation, as a man thoroughly 
English would have done. 

“ Mother,” said he, lifting his hat, ‘I am sorry you did not speak with 
me yourself this evening, instead of deputing my sister.” 

“ Dear Arthur, do not be angry with me. It was because I thought I 
could not bear to see you angry that—that—” 

“ You committed the bitter mistake. Believe me, it was a mistake. 
To you—well, I might have made some explanation to you, even yet; an 
explanation which might have shown you these past years in another light. 
To her I could not, though I verily think she deserves it at last! It might 
do her good! A little real sharp pain ———!” he said, meditatively, with 
that gray, troubled look which I had observed before. “Is it always si 
with her?” 

“ Always.” 

“Then she is vastly unreasonable! So much for sentiment over- 
cherished—for error permitted too long! And yet if it be one’s only 
pleasure to live a victim !—since we are determined to nourish injuries 
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that are not injuries, and are still so much in love with blight ! 
Well, it shall be as it is, and as you wish.” 

“Not as I wish, dear Arthur. It will be easy, I hope, to arrange 
some plan for your future, near us.” 

“No, no. Charlotte has been exquisitely clear and candid this 
evening, as I confess I do not think you could have been; and I will go 
as I came—blaming nobody, for my part.” 

No more was said, and we continued our homeward way. Madame 
Lamont took her son’s arm with an air of affectionate deprecation which 
must have touched him, though he only half acknowledged it. His whole 
manner seemed to repeat and to emphasize his last sentence—“ I will ge 





as I came, blaming nobody. I understand and feel for you; at the same 
time, I wish some one could understand and feel for me.” More than 
that, even, was expressed in his manner. Nearer as we approached the 


house, I saw that his thoughts were gathering about me, like a swarm of 


ghostly, silent bees. How I wished I had not been so awkward as to 
call him by his Christian name ! 


CHAPTER IX, 
REVELATION. 


Tue door stood open, as is not uncommon with sea-side lodging-houses; 
and madame, disengaging her arm, passed in quickly, as if she wished to 
run away and be alone. Mr. Lamont immediately paused in the street— 
to bid me good-night, I supposed, before he returned to his hotel. But 
what he did was to say, with a light, appealing touch upon my hand,— 

‘*Miss Forster, if you could permit me to speak with you, only for 
five little minutes ?” 

I pleaded that I ought to go in with madame, and that I must. 

“Yes,” said he; “I know, I know! But what if I am to go away 
again to-morrow—to-night, perhaps—without seeing my mother and 
sister any more? And suppose I have something to say which brought 
me to England? something which I wish them to know by-and-by? 
something which I wish you te know, too, before I become a vagabond 
again? With me, indeed, it is scarcely a matter of choice ; I feel I must 
tell you, whether I will or no.” 

And whether J would or no, I turned back with him. We walked 
upon the cliffs, where was a seat which faced the sea, still bright with 
sunlight. 

‘“‘ To-morrow,” said Mr. Lamont, ‘‘ my face will be turned this way: 
to these cliffs, which are charmingly white but deadly inhospitable. You 
saw my welcome, Miss Forster. I am going to tell you, if you will 
listen, how I came to deserve it; and when I am done, you shall agree 
with me that I am what I said I was—a dead man.” 
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“But why do you tell me? Is it right? You know I am only 
madame’s pupil, and she is very good and kind.” 

“Why do I tell you? We cannot explain all our impulses, nor can 
I quite explain this; but it is a good one, I am sure. And there are 
reasons for it, too; if you can admit as a reason the desire of a man to 
have some one in the world who can say, whenever he is called worthless, 
that he is not so bad as he seems. You think me worthless ! ” 

I protested that he was mistaken. 

“Nevertheless, I remember,” he went on, “that when, on my first 
appearance in my mother’s lodgings, I put my hand upon a certain miser- 
able black box, and said I saw I was not forgotten—I remember then a 
kind confusion in your face that showed me you knew why. Confess, Miss 
Forster, that you have seen a little book there with my portrait stuck 
in it!” 

The shameful blood that burned in my very forehead answered him. 
But he, no doubt, interpreted it as “‘ kind confusion ! ” 

“Pardon me,” he said, gently. ‘I ought not to distress you, but 
your very distress encourages me to go on. Well, then, you know that I 
am supposed to be the cause of my mother’s endless poverty; and so I 
am: also of that most uncomfortable blight which by this time my sister 
appears to enjoy; and solam not. Now let me tell you the story—brief, 
as nobody alive knows it, but myself.” 

While Mr. Lamont said this, another change fell upon him—one that 
almost terrified me. It was like the red and lowering light which subdues 
everything on earth to silence when a storm is coming. And when he 
spoke again, his voice was like the gentle gust that hurries through the 
strects, with the tempest thundering behind. 

“Seventeen, eighteen years ago—it is as long as you have lived; 
longer, perhaps. My mother kept no school then. She lived in Lendon 
upon her little fortune, hard earned by my father in that Marseilles house 
of business, though he was gentilhomme. My sister with her: but you 
have heard all that, no doubt. You have heard that I would have nothing 
to do with trade: that was their wish as well as mine. Madame still 
young and once fashionable, her children friendless as well as ambitious, 
we courted society. One day, when I was still a Jad, there was a ball, at 
which I figured in the costume my grandfather wore at Leipsic: that 
decided my fate. A commission was bought for me, and I entered your 
army.” 

“The Hussars,” said I, innocently. 

“Exactly. Pardon me if I repeat a familiar story, Miss Forster; I 
promise you I am coming to what is new. .You have heard then, of— 
of him?” 

“Of whom?” I asked, startled by the tremulous fierce tone of the 


question. 
“ You have not heard of him? then he, silent, shall have the benefit 


of my silence as to his name. For he isa dead man too, Miss Forster,” 
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my companion explained, looking not at me, but at the treacherous gray 
sea before him. “ Well, this man, captain in my regiment, was also a 
gentleman—high bred, handsome, winning as a woman. But he was 
unfortunate. Only young men attached themselves to him; his elders— 
(including his own father, I believe)—were discouraged by his very fasci- 
nations. Why, he was a poet!” 

“ A poet, and a soldier? ” 

“Yes, even that charming combination. is love-songs were the 
sweetest things! but they were never so sweet as when he himself sang 
them. Also he was a gambler.” 

Now I began to suspect Mr. Lamont’s manner of speech. is last 
words struck like a clean, keen stab; and, coming so suddenly, I felt 
almost as if J had been smitten. 

“ But what of that?” he continued. “ All rich young men played a 
little in those days; and of all others my friend, so brilliant, so charming, 
so complaisant, could least avoid it. J played; and if my chosen friend 
—who had not his peer on earth, I thought—won my money sometimes, 
I cared nothing—boy as I was: for by this time he had won much more 
than that. I need not tell Miss Forster what, probably.” 

“ Indeed I do not know.” 

“ Well—(I suppose it was much more than that)—my sister’s love! 
Miss Lamont’s affections ! ” 

The declaration startled, the tone offended me; and no doubt I looked 
all my surprise. 

“Miss Forster,” said he, “don’t you wrong me, for pity’s sake! 
Always blundering, I spoke then as he would have spoken, and you 
think me the brute! I was only the fool. I introduced this man to my 
mother’s house, and from that hour he was almost as much master there 
as I myself. He could be gentle as a girl; he knew a thousand ways of 
doing gracious things; he was constantly found out in taking great pains 
to do little pleasures. And Heaven knows—I sometimes think even now 
that he must have been sincere! 

“ But let us go on. My sister fell in love with him, and he fell in love 
with her, and they were as good as engaged. He introduced her to his 
sisters—who cared nothing about him—and all that was wanted to complete 
the engagement formally was his father’s consent; which he could get at 
any hour, he used to say (though his father was a man notoriously proud 
of his social rank), by setting before him the alternative of a loan of a 
hundred pounds. For this was a lover who had no fear of betraying 
poverty. On the contrary, though I well knew how extravagantly he spent 
money, he had a trick of delighting my mother and sister with an exhibi- 
tion of pretty little shifts and absurd economics. I thought all this merely 
playfulness, and in my innocence humoured it! It was done with a 
purpose; or if not, it was a device for giving himself picturesque airs 
which proved to have other advantages by-and-by. 

“To come to the end. A year of this, and I was a beggar: utterly 
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ruincd. He wrote poems—of which Charlotte, I believe, has a large collec- 
tion still. J was set to work on another kind of literature, which passed 
into the hands of brokers and money-lenders. No matter by what represen- 
tations, what ruses it was done, he had the money! Out of my affection, 
out of my blind unquestioning reliance on his honour he had it; and 
it was not till I was shut up in a spunging-house, a sort of debtors’ prison, 
that I found myself helpless as against him, and all our little fortune 
swamped in debt. In a moment I saw it. They brought me a bottle of 
wine, and drew the cork; and as I sat gazing at the bottle, never touching 
it, it seemed as if the truth rose out of it and filled the room. All my 
money affairs passed before me in terrible array, and there was not one 
which had not a new aspect of wickedness and folly. I thought of my 
mother and sister, and remembered that I did not possess a scrap of paper 
toshow that I had not squandered our whole substance upon my own 
pleasures and devices; and, indeed, my own yrodigality was more than 
I dared avow. 

“ Believe it! Whenever suspicions come in by storm, they may be 
incredible, but they will certainly prove true. My wildest fears were 
prophecies sober as that black cloud! I played the school-boy, exag- 
gerating my apprehensions to distortion that I myself might laugh at 
them: well, I had not the pleasure of laughing, which was explained 
afterwards when I found that my fancy was not equal to the facts,—a far 
finer imagination than mine was necessary to give extravagance to them. 
I pictured an absurd scene in which my friend ridiculed the expectation 
that he would return my services, or at any rate repay the money I had 
passed to him. He did not ridicule it—he had a more striking surprise 
for me. He was grave, and said, ‘My good Arthur, do not talk 
nonsense!’ ” 

“ Only that !” 

“First and last, that was ali he had to say. To be sure, he repeated 
it in various forms. Sometimes he bade me be a man, and take my 
punishment as he had taken his, long ago. Sometimes he said he hoped 
I now saw my folly. Only once, just when I had to face it out with my 
mother, he came to say it was a brutal bad business, and he was sorry if 
he had misled me in any way ; and if a hundred pounds was of any use 
tome I could have it. More than that, he offered me the notes; and I 
believed him when he declared he had not another penny in the world. 
My friend disdained a lie to the last !” 

“ And so you got out of prison.” 

“ Not with that money, Miss Forster. ‘To begin with, there was not 
enough of it. I bade him keep it, and only acknowledge—to me alone, 
even—that my debts were his. He put the notes back into his pocket, 
and said, calmer than I say it to you, ‘Don’t ask too much, my dear 
boy { 299 

“Then he was a bad man!” 

“Aorecd. But that is for us. IfI could only believe that you would 
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think so always, whatever you may hear of himn—and me—! But for 
my sister he is a hero yet. Poor hero and poet! how could he marry 
her after her brother had made a beggar of her! You wonder. Yes, 
there the romance begins. They understood each other so well, these 
two, that one day—(I was in hiding then)—they had a pleasant afternoon 
of agony and parted. She was as proud as she was fond. She would 
not link him to poverty and disgrace if she died for it; and he submitted 
though his heart was broken.” 

“ But how do you know 

“That his separation from her did break his heart? Because my 
mother sent me down to my hiding-hole at Epsom a copy of a beautiful 
letter written subsequent to the event. It was even better than his 
poetry, I think.” 

“He may have meant that, though,” I ventured to say, because Mr. 
Lamont was so bitter. 

“Possibly—while he wrote it. There’s no knowing the depth of 
sentiment there may be in a rascal when he once takes to composing 
verses. But if you insist, I will not deny that his letter was sweet to read 
in retirement.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“T sat down in my den to think what I would do, and this is what I 
made of it at last. My mother only saw one thing—that I was a spendthrift 
who had ruined her and blighted my sister’s fortunes; my sister was 
infatuated to hatred against me, who had sacrificed her and her true love; 
and J saw one thing—that I had been a dupe. Besides, my own extra- 
vagances were undeniable. Now a helpless dupe who whines is detestable ; 
and what if I explained to them the truth of the matter? Do you think 
my sister would have believed her lover a rogue? He spendthrift, with 
his avowed poverty, and those charmingly absurd little economies! Was 
it possible that he had deceived her only the easier to deceive me? I 
knew better than to attempt to convince her of anything so outrageous. 
And when I considered that to my folly all was due in the beginning, and 
that I should only add a thousand times to Charlotte’s distress by 
degrading her hero, I resolved to be silent, and to leave her to her only 
comfort—faith in him, and the consolations of martyred love. Which I 
should not have done if I had dreamt they would have lasted so long,” 
he added grimly. 

“ Besides, there was another motive for keeping silence and bearing all 
the blame. I flattered myself with the hope that as long as my mother 
believed I had done all this mischief out of my own heart and with my 
own hand, I should have an irresistible impulse to repair it. So I was 
equally silent with her. But this ingenious precaution might have been 
spared, for I never restored a shilling. Not I!” he continued vehemently. 
“T took, again and again, but gave nothing back. My days were idle, 
restless, worthless, one after the other. Restless, for what was to be done 
with him? Worthless, for I was a coward! Though I could not unmask 
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him, for my sister’s sake, I could not let him go unpunished ; and yet I 
had not courage enough to punish him. Now you understand what I 
meant when I called myself a dead man. Three months of hiding away, 
first in this hole and then in that—ill fed, ill lodged, chased by low dogs 
of law officers, degraded, duped, disappointed—my spirit was crippled. 
I only made oaths, and broke them. Every day I assured myself that 
never till I had called him to account should I be a man again; but every 
day went by, I wandered from place to place under the burden of my 
own cowardice, and he was allowed to go his way without a blow or a 
rebuke.” 

“ And it was best to leave him to his conscience, Mr. Lamont.” 

He laughed. ‘So I thought, whenever madame sent me money ; or— 
let me be just to myself—even a word or two of kindness. But at times 
when ruin or reproach bore hard on me, I felt that I must settle with him 
or remain a done man for ever. All this while we had never met. Years 
passed away, and then, as you have heard, I went to Marseilles with the 
remains of fifty pounds, with which I had vowed to enter my uncle’s 
counting-house there. The remains!—I had usurers to pay off, sharks to 
satisfy, before I started; and when I landed I had not so many coins in 
shillings as I ought to have had in pounds. I looked into the water: the 
old temptation to idleness and vagabondage returned—the old resolve to 
seek him out and have done with that. I wandered upon the quays, 
where troops were embarking. Amongst them I saw him! 

‘He had fallen too, then, or why was he in the French army? And 
why should not I join the French army also, and try how Fate would 
settle between us, brought together again in the same regiment? This 
was the inspiration I told you of at madame’s breakfast table. To be sure, 
monsieur was still capitaine, and I could only enter as a private; but half 
Frenchman as I was, a soldier already, and speaking the tongue naturally, 
there was no difficulty about that. I was accepted into monsieur’s troop : 
a man so changed since we were comrades before that he did not recognize 
me. Monsieur was changed too: stony: his eyes always looking within. 
Now I had heard—but no matter. We sailed for Algeria.” 

Algeria! No sooner was the word uttered than my mind went back 
to the forest where I was born; and though Mr. Lamont talked on, 
almost breathless with the interest of his own story, I heard nothing 
but the rustling of leaves. I was again in my old home—in and about 
the house, repeating “ Algeria,” “ Algeria,” expecting that some recollec- 
tion would come in to explain what there was in the word to make me 
wonder. If I had remembered that I had seen it on that scrap of paper 
which I had found in the firegrate at home on a certain memorable 
morning—if I had guessed, what I know now, that the man of whom 
Mr. Lamont talked was my father—what a light would have been thrown 
upon my forest days, my school days, and what a terrible light upon my 
companion here with the bullet in his side ! 

The story went on, but I heard nothing till my companion said—“ I 
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could have killed him!” These dreadful words, vehemently spoken, 
pierced through the mazes of my retrospective dream ; and when I glanced 
at the speaker to catch his meaning, which my ears had lost, there was, 
indeed, something dreadful in his looks. 

“ But had he known who I was,” Mr. Lamont continued—I listening 
once more, and now with agitation almost as great as his own—“T think 
he would not have ventured on the insult. I waited. I could not fight 
him, because he was an officer, I still a man in the ranks; but my life 
was worth nothing, and I ventured it desperately on all occasions. A time 
came. We, a reconnoitering party, were surprised five miles from camp 
by a cloud of Arabs, broken up, compelled to fight en mélée and at a 
gallop for our lives. Dozens of us fell, but I know best what happened 
to me. We were getting clear when I, who had been gradually driven 
and hustled to a distance from the rest of the troop, was sect upon once 
more by two ruffians; and I had now little chance of escape. <A glance 
back to my company for farewell, and I saw him spurring in to my 
assistance. It was intolerable! I would rather have died ten times than 
have owed my life to him. The thought that I might be too late to 
avoid the gift maddened me. I dashed at my men with an inspiration of 
fury ; in an instant one fell and the other rode away. I pursued; he 
fell also; and then I rode back to meet my officer with a rapture at my 
heart of which he never dreamed.” 

I looked with trembling admiration at him who had been in such a 
scene as this as I said, “ And then it was you were wounded ?” 

“No, that was yet to come; but it came all the surer for the fight out 
of which I rode unhurt. We got back to camp, half our number. Next 
day I was an officer, as well as monsieur whom I do not name; and then 
I began to think that Fate did mean to settle affairs between us at last. 
Perhaps he thought so too when, on his coming to congratulate me, 
according to the civilities of the service, I corrected a little natural error 
in the terms of his address, ‘Permit me,’ he said, ‘to offer my most 
cordial congratulations to Lieutenant Laboissiére.’ ‘Pardon, monsicur,’ 
said I, ‘to Lieutenant Arthur Lamont, late of his Majesty’s —th Regiment 
of Hussars!’ The disguise that time, need, trouble, travel, and a 
strange costume had put upon me fell off then, as I could well see. He 
became pale as death, and stood staring with his stony eyes stonier 
still. 

“¢<Tamont,’ said he, in the old familiar tongue, ‘ I confess I am staggered. 
Is this a surprise you have been preparing for me?’ I answered that 
I did not think so; and reminded him that we were in the haids of a 
higher power, who arranged these things for us. At that he turned paler 
still, and walked away. 

“T declare,” Mr. Lamont continued, his voice again trembling, “ that 
as I watched him stalking off in such a mood, I lost all my anger, and 
wondered whether we might not yet be friends. But it was not to be. 
That idea of fatality had got rooted in me; and upon all my hesitation 
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and cowardice there now came an intoxication of triumph which I wish to 
heaven I had never felt. It was not natural!—I am sure it was not 
natural! It showed itself in a threatening demeanour which even J 
wondered at, sometimes. It impelled me, one evening, after mess, when 
the conversation unluckily led to the subject, to tell the story of a man I 
once knew in the English army, who behaved—as he had behaved. ‘The 
men listened as they do to all such stories, and the execrations they 
muttered from time to time hounded me into relentless detail. Ie alone 
sat silent and apparently unmoved, puffing his cigar. Only once I caught 
a blush upon his face —it was when my unnamed culprit’s habit of 
relieving his nobler sentiments in little gushes of poetry was made 
known. When I saw that blush, I said to myself, ‘This is revenge 
enough: I am satisfied.’ 

“JT finished, without a word that could connect the story with him. A 
volley of exclamations followed. As soon as they had ceased, he rose in 
his place and said aloud, ‘Gentlemen, I am the poet of whom you have 
just heard. Monsieur Lamont has some right to consider himself injured, 
but so have I. ‘To remedy that state of things, I offer monsieur one more 
injury ;’ and he tossed his lighted cigar into my face. 

“ We met next morning for the last time: there was no choice. And 
so it was that I got this bullet in my side. They told me afterwards he 
had declared he would not fire, for he was tired of his life; but his pistol 
covered me, and in the sudden start when my ball reached him " 

My heart began to faint, and I begged Mr. Lamont to tell me no 
more. “I must be mad!” he said, reproaching himself, as he perceived 
how pale I had become; and giving me his arm, we walked from the 
place. 





But what is it when a man, whom we do not know, has been killed in 
a duel years before, and a thousand miles away? Besides, there was 
more than that in the story, which I repeat with little of the abrupt, 
forcible, half-French way in which he told it. After the first shock, 
when I saw so vividly what my companion described, my thoughts ran 
warmly back to Charlotte's sufferings, to the broken home, to madame’s 
long struggle against the troubles that then overwhelmed her, to her son’s 
wasted youth, his weakness, his wanderings in poverty and reproach, and 
the fact that he was now to be driven off into the world again, without 
any one knowing what he had suffered or why his life had been so worth- 
less, but me ! 

Another thing troubled me. It was now more than an hour since we 
had parted from Madame Lamont, and we were not walking homeward. 
I begged to be taken home at once. 

“But you have not told me what you think of my tiresome story ?” 
he said, turning back. 

“TT think you should tell it to Madame Lamont.” 

“No, you shall do that, if you will, when I am gone, never to 
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come back. Indeed, this is partly why I have pained you with it. It is 
too late for me |” 

** But why do you go away?” 

“Tn the first place, I have found more and more since I have been 
here, lounging about in a vain endeavour to form some plan to start anew, 
that I am worthless. It is no good. I thought otherwise when I came. I 
thought I had worn off the old burden at last, and that after I had told my 
mother all I have acquainted you with, she would understand me, and 
give me a little help to do better; even if it was only some faith in my 
being able to do it and willing to try. I am not ambitious, Heaven 
knows! Now if I can do nothing else I can ride, and teach other people 
to ride; and I thought when I first walked into this place that the man 
down here who keeps the school might employ me. So you sce!” 

I did see, and was touched at his humiliation. 

** But what happens? I no sooner meet you all than away goes hope, 
There is my sister, with eternal reproach frozen into her and freezing me. 
There is my mother, trembling with apprehension that I am only come to 
bring fresh ruin upon her. Apprehension?—Ruin comes in with my 
very shadow! I walk through Weymouth, and every tradesman to whom 
my mother owes sixpence threatens her with his bill! Charlotte has 
explained it all. She tells me that if I am seen at Valley House for a day 
every creditor they have will pounce upon them, convinced that if he does 
not strip them, I shall. How angry that made me you saw. But why 
should I be angry? They are right—creditors, mother, sister, and all!” 

“But madame does not mean that you should go quite away—and 
never come back!” 

He made no answer. But once more I felt that his thoughts were 
gathering about me, like a swarm of silent, ghostly bees. 

“ T shall never come back,” he said at last, “‘ and in ten minutes I shall 
bid you good-by. I have told you what Iam; may I tell you when I 
felt impelled to do so?” 

This time J made no answer. 

“Tt was when you called me ‘ Arthur,’ to-night. Not but that I 
know well enough you did so inadvertently. But there was a something 
in your voice then—I know not what. The burden of that man’s death 
has been upon me too; he used to call me Arthur like that ; and no 
human creature whom I ever dreamt that I could care for has called me 
by the name since. But I have cared for you; and to-morrow, when I 
am gone, I know I shall feel in my absurd way that in leaving you the 
very last of my chances is over. Well, I need not distress you with that 
nonsense, my child; but to a man in my case a little comfort is much. 
Tell me that you do not think me a selfish blackguard ! ” 

I told him, as well as I could, that I was sure I did not; that I was 
very sorry for him. 

“Tsitso? Then I make this request. Say nothing of what I have 
told you. I shall be content that you know it and believe me; these 
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others here will only think that I have lied. And now there is madame’s 
house. Say ‘ Good-by, Arthur ;’ for I shall go no farther.” With that 
he offered me his hand, saying, ‘‘ Farewell, Margaret!” 

“ Good-by, Arthur!” I repeated, as he bade me. He turned away 
and was gone. 

Hurrying into the house, wishing very much that no one would breathe 
a word to me for the rest of the evening, I found our rooms empty. 
Madame and her daughter had gone in search of me. When they 
returned there would be a scolding I had no doubt; but once more I 
did not care! Mr. Lamont’s story had awakened all the old rebellion 
in my nature. I pitied him vehemently ; and when I reflected that he 
was at that very moment, perhaps, trudging out of the town with an 
empty pocket, a sick heart, and that shabby valise of his, I felt as I have 
sometimes felt since at seeing some weak brute creature tortured,—almost 
in a rage of commiseration. 

In this mood, a little softened after a while, madame found me on her 
return. I would not look up, but I knew all the same that she was angry 
and distressed, and expected every moment to be reprimanded. To my 
surprise, she said not a word. This I was glad of at first, but when 
candles were lit, and tea was brought in, and there seemed every prospect 
of the evening passing away as if nothing had happened, I began to wish 
for the reprimand ; because I could understand that so much better than 
silence. 

But when the time came to bid her good-night, madame spoke. 

“T see you are very much disturbed, Margarct. Have you anything to 
say to me?” 

“ No, madame.” 

“There was nothing, then, in the long conversation which my son so 
unworthily carried you off to indulge himself with this evening that you 
ought to repeat to me, or wish to repeat? ” 

I naturally hesitated, thinking of the many things that he had told 
which she ought to know, in justice to him; for then he might not have 
to go away. Should I tell her? I looked up into his mother’s face, it 
was sterner than I had ever seen it. I remembered what he had said, that 
they would only think he lied; and I answered again— 

“ Nothing, madame.” 

“ Margaret, I am very sorry for this. I do not blame you, my 
dear—I blame myself, and him. But forget whatever nonsense he has 
uttered. It is not for you to think about for a moment. It breaks my 
heart to speak out; but I Jove you as well as him, and he is selfish, 
heartless, worthless ! ” 

“T do not believe it, madame! ” 

“You do not know, Margaret. Good-night. To-morrow we return 
home, thank God. We may see your guardian in the morning: I wrote 
to him some days ago; as soon as I saw—but no matter.” 

As I ascended the stairs—slower than usual, probably—I was suddenly 
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caught in the drift of madame’s questioning and carried away. Before, I 
was only puzzled. My mind had been so full of her unhappy son’s story 
that when she had asked what he had said which I ought to tell her, I 
supposed that she guessed he had been talking of himself, of his hard 
welcome and dismissal, and that she resented it as unfair. But with the 
thought of his “Good-night, Margaret,” and what he had said about 
caring for me, and his anxiety that I should not condemn him, the true 
interpretation of madame’s words overleapt every barrier which now I 
know my heart had raised against it, unknown to my will. . She thought 
that her son had—well, I can write it now easily enough—been making 
love tome. But then I dare not utter the word even to myself. That I 
know, for I tried! No sooner was my door closed upon me than I 
extinguished the candle: the light offended me, like something that could 
pry. Iextinguished the candle, and sat at my bed-foot in the dark, and 
said to myself, “ Now if I could only say out loud, He loves me,” I should 
be able to tell whether he does or not—and whether I love him! Sol 
tried; but even though I hid my face in my hands, dark as it was and 
with no one to see, my tongue was too affrighted to stir, but lay like a 
hare in its covert when the hounds go by—stone-motionless. “ Little 
fool!” I cried at last, and jumped into bed, and went to sleep at once, 
I verily believe to spite myself. Or perhaps so many emotions, all in one 
day, had wearied me out; and in youth it is natural to burry sweet 
thoughts into sweet sleep. 


NOTE. 


A second letter having appeared in the Spectator, signed by Mr. Thomas lughes, 
again impugning the fairness and accuracy of the statements contained in the paper 
recently published in this Magazine upon the Mhow Court-martial, the Editor begs 
to state that he has carefully examined the passages referred to by Mr. Hughes, and 
having compared them with the inferences which that gentleman has drawn from 
them, he considers it unnecessary to invite the writer of the paper to continue the 
discussion, 














